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NEW ZEALAND, AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 


THE NEW ZRALANDER FROM CHILDHOOb To AGH 


A year ago, or more, we published in count of the natives of New Zealand, stat- 
BALLou’s MAGAZINE an interesting ac- ing some of their virtues and their defects, 
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their courage and love of country, and the 
means which they had adopted to defend 
that country from the grasp of the English 
settlers, Since that article appeared, we 
have’ received numerous letters from people 
in various sections of the United States and 
the Canadas, asking us to throw some addi- 
tional light on that distant country, of 
which so little is known by us; and, in 
compliance with those requests, we have 
carefully prepared the following illustrated 
article, which we think will satisfy all who 
want knowledge of New Zealand and its 
colored population. 

The islands, of which there are quite a 
number, are to the southward and eastward 
of Australia, and have all the peculiarities 
of climate for which Australia is so noted. 
On the mountains and in the valleys there 
is snow in the winter, and burning plains 
in the summer, with heavy rains and sud- 
den freshets, good land for grazing pur- 
poses, and some rich in minerals. Among 
the latter are specimens of very fine gold; 
but the amount of dust now secured from 
the earth is small in comparison to that ob- 
tained in Australia. Most of the mines, 
not paying a profit, have been abandoned 
by white men; but some Chinese still wash 
the dirt, and make a living, although only 


their patience and industry could be re- 
warded by such poor pickings. There was 
a time when gold-mining paid; but that 
was years ago, when the precious ore was 
first discovered, and when thousands flocked 


to New Zealand from all parts of the world, 
in the hope of making a fortune, Then 
those who owned farms, and had herds of 


sheep and cattle, made money; for they 
sold their mutton and beef at exorbitant 
rates to men who had to eat or starve, and 
to steal was a crime that was punished in a 
summary manner, 

Then came. the war, when the natives 
made a bold and brave strike for their lands 


and their freedom, and only failed because 
they were overpowered by stern discipline, 


and troops armed with the best of weapons, 


and led by good officers. It was a long, 
bloody, and cruel war; and the natives 
went down before it, never again to enter 
the field against their conquerors as ene- 
mies. Their lands have been divided, and 
the tribes have been broken up; and they 
see that resistance is useless. English set- 
tlers have poured in; and, in the course of 
time, New Zealand will be great and pow- 
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erful, either as a colony or as a nation inde- 
pendent of the mother country. Its ex- 
ports of wheat, wool, and cattle will be im- 
portant, and new mines will then be worked 
to advantage. Who can tell what the fu- 
ture will reveal to islands that have good 
ports, deep water, mountain streams, fertile 
soil, and enterprising people? 

But let us return to the natives, for we 
must pay attention more especially in this 
article to them. 

Taken as a whole, the New-Zealanders 
are a singularly fine race of people, — tall, 
powerful, and well made. Though varying 
somewhat in shade, the color is always a 
brown of some kind, the complexion some- 
times being as light as that of a Spaniard, 
and sometimes of a dark umber. It is, 
however, always of a clear tint, and never 
approaches to the deep black of the Austral- 
ian, The nose is straight and well formed,- 
in many cases being boldly aquiline; and 
the mouth is rather large, and the lips mod- 
erately full, though not resembling those 


of the negro. The cheek-bones are rather 
high, and the eyes are large, dark, and viva- 
cious. The teeth are remarkably white and 
even, and the feet and hands small and well 
proportioned. The foot is very well devel- 


oped, the native never having spoiled its 


beautiful mechanism with shoes or boots, 
and being accustomed to use the toes in 
many tasks wherein a civilized person re- 
quires his fingers. The toes are, for exam- 
ple, continually employed in holding one 
end of a rope, while the fingers are engaged 


in twisting or plaiting it; and the conse- 


quence is, that the natives are able with 
justice to ridicule the misshapen feet and 
toes of the European. 

The men have naturally a full beard; but 
they always remove every vestige of ‘hair 
on the face, in order to show the patterns 
which are tattooed upon it. Now and then 


a very old and powerful chief will allow his 
beard to grow; but, as a rule, the face is di- 
vested of all covering, so that the absence 
of the beard, together with the profuse tat- 
too, destroys all evidences of age, and make< 
the countenance of a young man of twenty 
look nearly as old as that of bis grandfather 
of sixty. The bair is plentiful, and mostly 
straight, being twisted and curled by art 
into the various fashionable forms. In 
some cases, it is light, or even reddish, in 
color; and in such instances it accompanies 
acomplexion of peculiar fairness, Albin- 
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ism exists among the New-Zealanders; but 
itis not agreeable in appearance, the eyes 
being always weak, and the skin looking as 
if it had been artificially whitened. In fact, 
such an albino looks among his dark fellows 
like a plant that has been bleached by grow- 
ing in the dark, 

There seem to be two castes of men 
among the New-Zealanders. The upper 
caste is distinguished by the above charac- 


teristics; but the lower is shorter in stat- 
ure, and has coarse and curly — though not 
woolly — hair, more prominent cheek-bones, 
and a much blacker skin. This second 
race, according to Dr. Dieffenbach, ‘is 
mixed in insensible gradations with the for- 
mer, and is far less numerous. It does not 
predominate in any one part of the island, 
nor does it occupy any particular sta- 
tion in a tribe; and there is no difference 
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made between the two races among them- 
selves, But I must observe that I never 


met any man of consequence belonging to 
‘this tribe, and that, although free men, 
they occupied the lower grades. From this 
we may, perhaps, infer the relation in 
which they stood to the earliest immigrants 
into the country, although their traditions 
and legends are silent on the subject. 


From the existence of two races in New 
Zealand, the conclusion might be drawn 
that the darker were the original proprie- 
tors of the soil, anterior to the arrival of a 
stock of true Polynesian origin; that they 
were conquered by the latter, and nearly 
exterminated. This opinion has been en- 
tertained regarding all Polynesian islands; 
but I must observe that it is very doubtfal 
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whether those differences which we observe 
among the natives of New Zealand are 
really due to such a source. We find simi- 
lar varieties in all Polynesian islands, and 
it is probable that they are a consequence 
of the difference of castes so extensively 
spread among the inhabitants of the tribes 
of the great ocean.”’ 

As is often the case with uncivilized peo- 
ple, the women are decidedly inferior to the 
men, being much shorter, and not nearly so 
well made. They are not treated with the 


harshness which is the usual characteristic. 


of married life among savages, and are even 
taken into their husbands’ counsels, and 
have great influence in political affairs. 
Still, the heavy work of the household fails 
upon their shoulders, and the lot of an or- 
dinary New-Zealand wife is rather a severe 
one. She has to cultivate the ground, to 
carry the produce of the distant fields to the 
house, and, when the family is traveling, 
the women have to carry all the heavy 
loads. It is no wonder, thérefore, that a 


life of such drudgery should tell upon the 
women, botl in preventing the proper de- 
velopment of their frame, and in causing 
their beauty to decay. Those who preserve 


their beauty longest are the daughters of 
wealthy chiefs, who ean afford slaves by 
whom all the hard work is done, and who, 
therefore, free their mistresses from one of 
the causes of deterioration. 

There is, however, another cause, which 
is perhaps equally effective, but not so pal- 
pable. This is the very lax code of moral- 
ity which prevails among them, a young 
girl being permitted the utmost freedom till 
she is married, although afterward she is a 
model of constancy, This privilege is exer- 
cised at a very early age, and the natural 
consequence is that the due development of 
the frame is checked, This vicious system 
is so much a matter of course that it carries 
no reproach with it, and the young girls are 
remarkable for their modest and childlike 
demeanor. 

Of course they become aged much earlier 
than those whose developmen: takes place 
ata later period of life; but they compen- 
sate for their deteriorated appearance by 
their peculiar kindliness of demeanor. 

Unlike the men, the women do not disfig- 
ure their faces by the tattoo, which gives to 
them the stern and fixed expression of a 
New-Zealand warrior; aud they thus allow 
the really flexible and intelligent features to 
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have full play. The only portions of the 
face that are marked with the tattoo are the 
lips, which are rendered blue by the pro- 
cess, as it is considered disgraceful for a 
woman to have red lips. The tattooing is 
always performed when the child is allowed 
to take her place among women; and, as 
may be imagined, it gives a livid and alto- 
gether an unpleasant appearance to the 
mouth, 

The children are very pleasing and inter- 
esting little creatures, They are full of in- 
telligence, and unusually free and open in 
their manner. Unlike the children of most 
savage nations, they live as much with the 
men as with the women, and partake even 
in the councils of their parents, thus having 
their faculties sharpened at a very early age. 
The illustration on the first page gives typ- 
ical examples of the New-Zealander from 
childhood to age; and the reader will notice 
the contrast between the soft and rounded 
outlines of the youth, and the harsh, rigid 
countenances of the old man and his con- 
sort. 

According to Dieffenbach’s calculation, 
‘the native population of the entire country 
may be reckoned rather below one hundred 
and fifteen thousand. These are divided 
into twelve great tribes, which are again 
subdivided into sub-tribes, or clans, each of 
which has its separate name, and is sup- 
posed to belong to a certain district. The 
fighting men, or warriors, jorm about one- 
fourth of the whole population, the remain- 
ing three-fourths being made up of old men, 
women, and children. Since this calcula- 
tion, the numbers of the aborigines have 
considerably lessened. The most import- 
ant of the tribes seems to be the Waikato, 
which is divided into eighteen clans, and 
which occupies a very large proportion of 
the country. This tribe alone could bring 
into the field six thousand fighting men be- 
fore the war. 

The tribe that is strongest in mere num- 
bers is the Nga-te-kahuhuna, which inhab- 
its the east coast, and may be reckoned at 
thirty-six thousand strong, In fact, these 
two tribes alone outnumber the whole of 
the others taken collectively. One tribe, 
the Rangitani, is interesting from the fact 
that it was described by Captain Cook. In 
his days it was evidently a large and flour- 
ishing tribe; but some few years ago it could 
scarcely muster three hundred warriors, rep- 
resenting a total number of twelve hundred. 
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The decadence of this tribe is probably ow- 
ing to the destructive wars in which the 
New-Zealanders engage, and which are 
often so fierce as to erase a tribe entirely. 

The government of the New-Zealanders 
is a curious mixture of simplicity and com- 
plication, Monarchy is unknown, each tribe 
having its own great chief, while an inferior 
chief presides over each clan or sub-tribe. 
The whole of the population may be rough- 
ly divided into three ranks. First come the 
nobility, then the free men, and lastly the 
slaves. The nobility go by the general name 
of Rangatira, —a title which is always giv- 
en to officers, missionaries, and other white 
men who are placed in command over oth- 
ers. 

In each tribe one of the Rangatira is the 
Ariki, or principal chief; but as he is neces- 
sarily a Rangatira, he is always addressed by 
that title; and, in consequence, a stranger 
finds some difficulty, even after a prolonged 


great authority over the tribe, either as a 
priest or a warrior, There is nothing to 
prevent the Ariki from assuming the office 
of priest, and in many instances he has been 
able to exercise a far greater influence by 
spirtual than by physical means, 

The Rangatira are the great men, or no- 
bles, of the land, and with them, as with 
the Ariki, the rank is hereditary. The law 
of succession is very remarkable, the eldest 
son being the heir to his father’s rank; but 
if the child dies, the youngest, and not the 
next eldest, becomes the lawful successor. 
These two heirs, the eldest and the young- 
est sons, are called by a name which signi- 
fies the fat of the earth. 

Each Rangatira is independent of his fel- 
lows, though they collectively form a sort of 
body. Any Rangatira who has sufficient 
influence may gather together the members 
of his clan, build a fortified village, or pah, 
and become a petty sovereign in his own 
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visit, in learning who is the Ariki. Among 
the New-Zealanders there is no Salic law, 
so that the Ariki need not be a warrior, and 
may bea woman. The office is hereditary, 
and the existing Ariki is always held in the 
highest veneration in virtue of his descent. 
Even the hostile tribes respect an Ariki, 
and in most cases, if he should be captured 
in battle, the victors will spare his life. One 
or two of the most powerful chiefs living 
have been captured, and afterward released ; 
whereas, had they been common men, or 
even ordinary Rangatiras, they would have 
been killed, their bodies eaten, and their 
heads dried, and fixed as trophies on the 
houses of their conquerers, 

A sort of tax or tribute is paid by the dif- 
ferent families, though the tax is entirely a 
voluntary one, and may be great or small, 
or withheld altogether, at pleasure. Most- 
ly, the Ariki is a man of considerable men- 
tal powers, and, in such a case, he exercises 


dominions, It is in this way that the vari- 
ous clans, or sub-tribes, are formed, each 
gathering round a noble of more than usual 
ability, and adopting a name by which the 
members will ever afterward be known. 

The free men form the great body of the 
warriors, some of them being the sons of 
Rangatira, and others merely having the 
privilege of free birth, which carries with it 
the right of tattooing the face. Sometimes 
a free man who is remarkable for his gener- 
alship and courage will take the command 
of an expedition, even though men of high- 
er rank than himself should be engaged 
in it. 

Last come the slaves, These are always 
procured from two sources: they are either 
captives taken in battle, or are the children 
of such captives. The value of such slaves 
is very great. AJl savages are idle, but the 
New-Zealander is the laziest of mortals in 
time of peace. In war he is all fire and 
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spirit; but in peace he lounges listlessly 
about, and will not do a stroke of work that 
can possibly be avoided, He may, perhaps, 
condescend to carve the posts of his house 
into some fantastical semblance of the hu- 
man form, or he may, perchance, employ 
himself in slowly rubbing a stone club into 
shape, or in polishing or adorning his wea- 
pons. Whatever real work is to be done is 
left to the women, or the slaves; and a man 
who values his wife or daughter will en- 
deavor to procure slaves who will relieve 
her of the drudgery. 

Once a slave, always aslave. Should one 
of these unfortunates manage to escape, and 
get back to his own tribe, his owner would 
apply for him, and he would be given up, — 
the right of the master to his slave being 
universally recognized. Still, as a rule, the 
Slaves are treated well, and some of them, 
who have attained excellence in certain 
arts, often become richer men than their 
owners. So great is the value of slaves, 
that many a war has been undertaken for 
the mere purpose of slave-huniing, and 
some of the most disastrous and obstinate 
feuds have originated in a slave-hunt. 

Connected with the government of the 
New-Zealanders is the latid-question. This 
is a strangely complicated business, as every 
inch of ground has an actual owner, while 
there are usually several claimants who al- 
low their rights, real or imagined, to lie in 
abeyance as long as the land is owned by 
one who can hold his own; while they will 
all prefer their claims at his death, or even 
during a lengthened absence, So it has 
often happened that the white men, while 
desiring to act according to law and honor, 
have involved themselves in a very net of 
difficulties. A chief, for example, may 
agree to sell a portion of territory, will re- 
ceive the price, and will sign a deed, which 
will be witnessed by natives as well as by 
Europeans. No sooner has he done so, 
than a claimant comes forward, declaring 
that the chief in question had no real right 
to the land, and therefore had no right to 
sell it. His claim will be inquired into, and 
if it seems to be tolerably consistent with 
likelihood the man will be paid an addition- 
al sum for his consent to the sale. The 
matter, however, is not at an end, for such 
is the jealousy with which the natives re- 
gard land, that as long as a foreigner holds 
an inch of ground, so long will there be a 
native who préfers a claim to it. Strange 
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as it may seem, the white man would incur 
less odium by taking the land by force, and 
seizing it by right of conquest, than by try- 
ing to act according to principles of justice 
and equity. 

War is a fertile source of misunderstand- 
ing about land, A tribe may be driven out 
of a district, and their land given to others, 
whu hold it as long as they can keep it, the 
original possessors being sure to re-conquer 
it if possible, It has sometimes happened 
that a chief to whom such lands have been 
presented has transferred them to another 
chief, and he, in his turn, has sold them to 
European settlers, the bargain being ratified 
by his own followers, who are considered as 
having a share in such property. 

The colonists take the land, clear it, cul- 
tivate it, and when the crops are fairly in 
the ground the dispossessed tribe will come 
forward, and prefer their claim to it. Those 
to whom it was sold have already received 
their price, and do not trouble themselves 
to oppose the claim; and the consequence 
is, that the colonists are obliged either to 
make a second payment, or to run the risk 
of war. 

Law among the New-Zealanders seems to 
be of the simplest kind, and, as far as we 
know,is not so well developed as among some 
of the tribes of Southern Africa, The three 
offences of which the law takes cognizance 
are murder, theft, and adultery. For the 
first of these offences a sort of lex talionis 
holds good, the relatives of the slain man 
being sure, sooner or later, to kill the mur- 
derer, unless he manages to compromise 
with them. Even theft is punished in a 
similar fashion, —the thief being robbed in 
his turn, 

As to the third offence, it is punishable in 
various ways; but both the offending par- 
ties are supposed to have forfeited their 
lives to the husband. If, therefore, the 
fact be discovered, and the culprit be a per- 
son of low rank, he seeks safety in flight; 
while if he be a person of rank, he expects 
that the offended husband will make war 
upon him. Sometimes, if a wife discovers 
that her husband has been unfaithful to 
her, she will kill his paramour; or, at all 
events, disgrace her after the native cus- 
tom, by stripping off all her clothes, and 
exposing her in public. Even the husband 
is sometimes subjected to this punishment 
by the wife’s relations; and so much dread- 
ed is this disgrace that men have been 
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known to commit suicide when their of- 
fence has been discovered. 

There are many parts of the world where 
the tattoo is employed, but in nohe is it of 
so formidable a description as among the 
New-Zealanders. As the readeris probably 
aware, the tattoo consists of patterns made 
by introducing certain coloring matters un- 
der the skin; charcoal, variously prepared, 
being the usual material for the purpose. 
There is a distinction between the tattoo of 
the New-Zealanders and the Polynesians, — 
that of the latter people being formed by 
rows of little dots, and that of the former 


by lines cut completely through the skin. 
On account of this distinction, although a 
New-Zealander and a Polynesian be covered 
from head to foot with tattoo marks, there 
is no possibility of mistaking the one for the 
other, 

The moko of the New-Zealander is a mark 
of rank, none but slaves being without a 
more or less complete tattooing of the face. 
In the present day, even the chiefs have be- 
gun to discontinue the ancient custom, ow- 
ing chiefly to the exertions of the missiona- 
rics, who objected to the practice as a mark 
of heathendom, Consequently, several of 
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the most powerful convert chiefs present a 
very curious, not to say ludicrous, aspect, 
which can hardly have a good effect in ree- 
ommending Christianity to the people. Hav- 
ing been converted before the moko was 
completed, and being unwilling to continue 
the process, and unable to obliterate those 
which were already drawn, they appear with 
one-half of their faces tattooed, and the oth- 
er half plain; or perhaps with a solitary ring 
round one eye, and a couple of curves round 
one side of the mouth. 

As, however, the present sketch treats 


only of the native customs, and not of mod- 
ern civilization, the New-Zealanders will be 
described as they were before they had 
learned to abandon the once-prized tattoo, 
to exchange the native mat for a blanket, 
the picturesque war-canoe for the common- 
place whaling-boat, and the spear and club 
for the rifle and bayonet. The principal 
tattoo is that of the face and upper part of 
the head, which, when completed, leaves 
scarcely an untouched spot on which the 
finger can be placed. When finished, the 
whole face is covered with spiral scrolls, cir- 
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cles, and curved lines; and it is remarkable, 
that, though a certain order is observed, and 
the position of the principal marks is the 
same in every case, no two persons are tat- 
tooed in precisely the same manner, the art- 
ist being able to produce an infinite variety 
with the few materials at his command. 
For example, the first portion of the tattoo 
is always aseries of curved lines, reaching 
from the corners of the nose to the chin, 
and passing round the mouth, This por- 
tion of the tattoo goes by the name of rere- 
pi. Next comes a spiral scroll on the cheek- 
vone; and below it is another spiral, reach- 
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ing as low as the jaw-bone. These are 
called respectively kakoté and korohaha, 
Next come four lines on the middle of the 
forehead calMed titi; and besides these there 
are several lines which run up the centre of 
the nose, and cover its sides, some which 
spread over the forehead, others which oc- 
cupy the chin, and even the lips, eyelids, 
and ears are adorned with this singular or- 
nament, Besides possessing these marks, a 
great chief is seldom content unless he can 
cover his hips with similar lines, each of 
which has, like those of the face, its proper 
name, Although the moko was considered 
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as a mark of rank, there were no sumptu- 


ary laws which forbade its use, Any one, 
provided he were not a slave, might be tat- 
tooed as much as he pleased; but the ex- 
pense of the operation was so great that 
none but men of position could afford a 
complete suit of moko. No man could tat- 
too himself; and the delicacy of touch and 
certainty of line was so difficult of attain- 
ment that tattooing became an art, or sci- 
ence, which was left in the hands of a few 
practitioners, who derived a good income 
from their business. Some of those who 


had attained much reputation for their skill 
used to command very high fees when call- 
ed in to decorate a client, and their services 
could therefore only be secured by the men 
of high position. It is rather remarkable 
that some of the most celebrated operators 
were slaves, ——men who were forbidden to 
wear the tattoo on their own persons, 

The mode of operation is as follows: The 
patient lies on his back, and places his head 
between the knees of the operator, who 
squats on the ground after the usual native 
fashion. The latter then takes a little of 
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the black pigment, and draws on the face 
the line of the pattern which he intends to 
follow: in some cases he slightly scratches 
them with a sharp instrument, so as to make 
a sketch cr outline drawing. The object of 
this scratching is to prevent the pattern 
from being obliterated by the flowing blood 
and the black pigment which is rubbed into 
the wounds. 

Next, he takes his instrument, or chisel, 
which is usually made of teeth, or the bone 
of a bird, and with it follows the pattern, 
cutting completely through the skin. Some- 
times, when engaged in tattooing the face, 
a careless operator has been known to cut 
completely through the cheek, so as to put 
a temporary check to smoking, the sufferer 
experiencing some difficulty in getting the 
smoke into his mouth at all, and then find- 
ing it escape through the holes in his cheek. 
The illustration on page 509 will give the 
reader a good idea of the different forms of 
the chisel. As the operator proceeds, he 
continually dips the edge of his chisel in 
the black pigment, and when he has cut a 
line of a few inches in length, he rubs more 
of the pigment into the wound, using a lit- 
tle bunch of fibre by way of a brush or 
sponge. 

The cutting is not done with a knife, but 
by placing the edge of the chisel on the 
skin, and driving it along the lines of the 
pattern by repeated blows with a small mal- 
let. As may be imagined, the pain caused 
by this operation is excruciating. It is 

. painful enough to have the skin cut at all, 
even with the keenest blade, as any one can 
testify who has been unfortunate enough to 
come under the surgeon’s knife. But when 
the instrument employed is a shark’s tooth, 
or a piece of bone, when it is driven slowly 
through the skin by repeated blows, and 
when the wound is at once filled with an 
irritating pigment, it may be imagined that 
the torture must be dreadful. It is, how- 
ever, reckoned a point of honor to endure it 
without giving any signs of suffering. 

The illustration on page 511 is drawn 
from a sketch of a house belonging to one 
ef the great chiefs, and in it are seen some 
women busily employed in making mats, 
One of them is scraping the leaves with a 
shell, or stone, while another is engaged at 
the primitive loom, The mat is represent- 
ed as nearly completed, and the woman is 
seen with the four ends of the double weft 

in her hand, passing them across each other 
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before she draws them tight. A heap of 
dressed leaves of the phormium is seen in 
the background, and a bundie of the long, 
sword-like leaves is strewn on the floor, . 
Various baskets and other implements, 
made of the same material, are hung from 
the rafters, aud in front is one of the curi- 
ously carved poles which support the roof, 

The waste which usually takes place at a 
feast, which is called in the native language 
hui, is very great. In one such party men- 
tioned by Mr, Angas the donor arranged the 
provisions and presents for his guests in the 
form of a wall, which was five feet high, as 
many wide, more than a mile in length, and 
supplied for many days thousands of na- 
tives, who came to the feast from very great 
distances, The great chiefs take pleasure in 
rivaling each other in their expenditure, 
and it was for the purpose of building a still 
larger food-wall that Te Whero-Whero was 
so busily setting his men to work in plant- 
ing the kumeras, or sweet potatoes. 

Considerable variety is shown in the man- 
ner of presenting the food to the guests, 
Generally it is intended to be eaten on the 
spot; but sometimes it is meant to be given 
away to the people, to be consumed when 
and where they like. In such a case, either 
the scaffold or the wall is used. The scaf- 
fold is sometimes fifty or sixty feet high, 
and divided into a number of stories, each 
of which is loaded with food. If the wall 
be employed, it is separated into a number 
of divisions. In either case, when the 
guests are seated, a chief who acts as the 
master of ceremonies marches about, and 
makes a speech, after the fashion of his 
country; and, after having delivered his 
oration, he points out to each tribe the por- 
tion which is intended for it. The chief 
man of each tribe takes possession of the 
gift, and afterward subdivides it among his 
followers, 

It is rather remarkable that the baskets 
in which the provisions are served are made 
for the express purpose, and, having fulfill- 
ed their office, are thrown aside, and never 
used again. Should a chief take one of 
these baskets, and begin to eat from it, not 
only the basket, but any food which he may 
leave in it, is thrown away, —no chief ever 
eating after any one, or allowing any one to 
eat after him. 

So when a chief takes his basket of food, 
he withdraws himself from the rest of the 
company, and consumes his food, so that no 
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one shall be incommoded by his rank. Or- 
dinary people, even the Rangatiras, are not 
nearly so fastidious, one basket of food suf- 
ficing several of them, three or four being 
the usual number for a basket. Each of 
these baskets contains a complete meal, and 
is usually supplied with plenty of potatoes 
and kumeras, some fish, and a piece of pork. 
The meat is passed from one to another, 
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each taking a bite, or tearing off a portion; 
and, when they have finished, they wipe 
their hands on the backs of the dogs, which 
are sure to thrust themselves among the 
revelers, 

But our limit is reached, and we must 
close, though some time we may again refer 
in a second article to New Zealand and its 


people, 


THE MISSION OF SORROW. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


I. 


Why do we raise our voices in complaint, 
And sob out sadly, “‘Oh, my lot is hard! 
Why is it that the door is always barred, 
And the key lost, when, weary, sick, and faint, 
I strive to enter in? I am no saint; 
But just as surely I am no more marred 
With sin than others who are lucky-starred: 
Why joy for some; for others, grief’s constraint? *? 
O sad, sad soul! and dost thou grieve to feel 


That thy dear wishes have been oft denied? 
And does the hateful thought upon thee steal, — 
Thief-like, and creeping, lest it should be spied, — 
That God to some doth greater care reveal 


Than others share? Look on the wounded side 
And thorn-crowned brow of Jesus: see the seal 

Of heavenly glory sorrow doth bestow, 

And in thy grief thy future gladness know. 


Yes, sorrow has a holy mission here, 
Else God would not permit these tortures wild 
To so afflict his own beloved child. 
I can but think that truth will shine more clear, 
And all the patient graces grow more dear, 
To beautify the soul that undefiled 
Holds fast to God and to that Teacher mild 
Who conquered grief,. and stranger was to fear. 
Oh! let us, then, be swift to see and learn 
The lessons of life’s school that God doth send, 
Nor with rebellious hearts too weakly turn 
Away from light, careless to comprehend 
The beauties of God’s wisdom which doth yearn 
In truest way most smoothly to befriend. 


Laconia, N. H., 1878, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


A month passed by, and the keeper’s cot- 
tage was deserted, and the garden path all 
evergrown with weeds. The keeper slept 
quietly enough beneath the osiéred turf of 
Woodstock churchyard,—but where was 
his aged mother and his pretty little Ga- 
brielle? 

Young Western did not know, though he 
would have given half his humble fortune 
if he could have brought back the bright- 
faced girl to that pretty home once more, 
There had been something in her manner 
when she thanked him for all his kindness 
and bade him good-by after her father’s fun- 
eral, something in her grandmother’s man- 
ner, too, and in the sorrowful look she gave 
him as they parted, that had checked the 
words he longed to utter, and left him only 
able to stammer forth a wish for her wel- 
fare and happiness, that seemed almost ab- 
surd when he came to remember it after- 
ward, because it was so weak. 

But Gabrielle knew its value, feebly as it 
had been spoken, and although she dared 
give him no clew to her new residence, she 
thought of him often and prayed for him 
always, within her cottage home. It was a 
pretty place, that Scottish home of hers! 
Not the farm which her father was to have 
called his own, but a lovely cottage, stand- 
ing on a moor, that was purple with heather 
and golden with gorse, through the greater 
part of the year, The smoke that rose 
from its chimney could be seen for many a 
mile around, upon the clear, still autumn 
air, — and the castle gates were not very far 
away,—the castle gates, whence every 
morning a jovial party of noblemen and 
gentlemen emerged ‘to seek for game upon 
the moors and hills. No one intruded upon 
Gabrielle’s solitude, however. The keepers 
had the strictest orders, which they obeyed 
to the letter, and some obstacle was sure to 
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THE CURSE OF CARNIGIE. * 
BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 


(VO. 4.— COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS.) 


rise between the gallant sportsmen and the 
lovely cottage, where all the party suspecteil, 
yet not one had the means of proving, that 
some fair friend of their gallant host had 
sought and found a shelter. 

Fair they guessed her, — frail they thought 
they knew her to be. But no one among 
them ventured to question their host ori so 
delicate a point, and Gabrielle enjoyed her 
solitude, little dreaming how lightly she 
was looked upon by her lover’s boon com- 
panions. He knew it well,— yet never ut- 
tered a word to clear her fame. And so the 
month of their sport and pastime melted 
away. 

They were going at last, and Gabrielle’s 
heart rejoiced within her. Short and un- 
frequent as her interviews had been with 
the earl, they had been very sweet to her. 
All trace of arrogance had vanished from 
his manner; he was always kind, always 
gentle, always devoted as when she first met 
him at the farm gate and at Fair Rosa- 
mond’s Well. There was a happy secret, 
too, between them now, which made him 
doubly dear. Ere many months went by, 
if all was well, she hoped to lay in his arms 
a baby son, an heir to the glories of his old 
and stately line. Poor foolish Gabrielle! 
Even his cold heart sometimes recoiled with 
horror from the thought of the agony of 
her waking! 

One beautiful moonlight night she sat at 
her open window, watching for his coming. 
Her grandmother and their one servant had 
gone to bed, —she was all alone, and sing- 
ing some simple love song, she leaned upon 
the casement and fixed her eyes upon the 
placid sky. She was happy, — happy to the 
very heart’s core. Every wish was grati- 
fied, —every thought at rest. The future 
lay before her, a long bright vista of love, 
of sunshine, and of peace, down which she 
saw herself walking ever by his side, while 
the fairy forms of their children frolicked 
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near. It was a sweet vision,—she never 
had many more like it, — God help her! 

‘“*Gabrielle, are you there?’ said a low 
voice, and she rose with a cry of joy to let 
her lover in, 

“No, do not unbar the door, I cannot 
come in tonight,’’ he said, as he came and 
leaned against the low window-sill, where 
she was sitting. 

** Not coming in!” 

“No, only stole away from them for 
a moment, to tell you a piece of news which 
will make you a little sad, though it is all 
for your good in the end.”’ 

What is it?’ 

**T am going to London.” 

“ When?” 

‘* With them, — tomorrow.” 

She clasped her hands with a look of pas- 
sionate grief. 

**O heavens!’ 

“Tt is necessary, my love!’’ 

** And I had hoped to have you all to my- 
self for a time,—to be so happy with you 
when they were all away.’’ 

**I know, my dearest; but, as I said be- 
fore, it is necessary, and I must go.”’ 

* But what makes it necessary?”’ 

** Your pretty face, my love,”’ 

“What can you mean?” . 

“Were you not up the glen yesterday, 
just before sunset?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Lord Arthur Hayes, who, by the way, 
is one of the greatest coxcombs and idiots 
that ever existed, saw you, and has done 
nothing but rave about you ever since.” 

She looked at him timidly. 

“Are you angry,-Francis? I was really 
pining for some fresh air, and I thought 
you were all safe in the castle at dinner.” 

“No, Il am not angry, but do you not 
see, — the fact is, my love, he made a great 
many remarks about you that were most 
unpleasant and annoying for me to hear. 
I could not resent them, of course, but they 
galled me almost beyond endurance.” 

Gabrielle looked as she felt, inexpressi- 
bly hurt. 

“It is in your power to put an end to 
such annoyances, my lord,—as it was in 
your power long ago to have prevented 
them,’’ she said haughtily. 

“Your ladyship is quite right,—and I 
have come to the determination to be an- 
noyed so no longer.” 

She still looked at him with the angry 


spot burning on her cheek, for she believed 
that he was mocking her. 

** What will you do, my lord?” 

**T shall go up to London tomorrow, ar- 
range my affairs and return here only when 
I can bring my countess home with me,”’ 
was his quiet reply; and she started as if 
he had struck her, while the crimson blood 
rose in a torrent to her brow, and then re- 
ceded, leaving her deadly pale. 

** Francis, are you in earnest?’’ 

certainly am.”’ 

**O my father! if you had only lived to 
see this day!’ she mused, in a tone of the 
deepest gratitude. ‘‘But he knows it,— 
even in heaven he knows it, —does he not, 
dear Francis?” 

**Who shall say what those who are in 
heaven know or feel?” was his evasive re- 
ply. 

‘*He must,—he does rejoice in my joy. 
And my child, Francis, my child and yours! 
Oh, now, I need not blush to own him when 
heis born, He will take his proper place 
in your home as he has already taken it in 
your heart; and we shall be happy, —al- 
most too happy for this dull earth!’ 

She leaned from the window as she spoke 
and threw her arms around his neck. He 
removed them gently. 

Gabrielle, some one may be watching 
us even now. You consent then to W go- 
ing to London?” 

yes,” 

** And you will be good and happy during 
my absence?”’ 

“How can I be otherwise, when I re- 
member why you have gone?” 

** Kiss me then, for I must go; or they 
will miss me, and I don’t wish those half- 
tipsy young men to seek me here. Good- 
by, love. You shall hear from me in a day 
or two after I reach London.’’ 

He kissed her twice, and walked hurried- 
ly away. 

Long did she linger at the casement, 
thinking of and praying for him, while he 
was strolling on toward his stately home, 
sick at heart, and wretched as if a hundred 
fiends were lashing him with strings and 
whips of fire! 


Long after sunset, on the following day, 
just when Gabrielle sat at her window, 
thinking sweet thoughts of her absent lover, 
his carriage was rushing, as fast as four 


smoking horses could draw it, up the long 


drive at Blenheim Park. Not to London, 
but to Woodstock, had the false earl gone! 

And his errand? Was it really that 
which he had described to Gabrielle, the 
settlement of his affairs and the acknowl- 
edgment of a fair young bride? 

Yes, in that one thing at least, the earl 
had not lied! 

There were few guests at the palace, and 
they were all his intimate friends. The 
duke and duchess met him at the foot of 
the grand staircase, and both welcomed 
him, and wished him success and happiness 
in a tone that seemed tomean much. They 
had dined early at the palace that day, for a 
famous band was in attendance, and there 
was to be dancing by moonlight on the 
greensward, for the guests and for the ser- 
vants. The duke sat by the earl as he 
made a somewhat hurried meal, and told 
him this. Told him much more, too, which 
made his eyes sparkle and his cheeks flush, 
far more than did the rosy wine he had 
been quaffing so freely. 

No man could have well looked more 
graceful and handsomer than did the gal- 
lant earl when he joined the dancers at « 
later hour that evening. Every one seemed 
glad to meet him, — every one seemed eager 
to win a glance from his eye; yet all with 
common consent made way for him when 
he turned toward a group of ladies who sur- 
rounded the duchess. Each bent gracefully 
to his greeting. Each smiled and blushed 
as his words of courtesy fell lightly on the 
ear, for the Earl of Carnigie was a prize in- 
deed in the matrimonial market, and Ru- 
mor, with her thousand tongues, whispered 
now of most serious intentions on his part. 
Toward whom? One lady might have an- 
swered that question, had she felt so in- 
clined. A lady who stood somewhat apart 
from the others, — tall, dark and beautiful, 
wearing a robe of rosy gauze, and a cluster 
of suow-white flowers in her hair. By her 
‘ side the earl paused at last, —leaning over 
the bridge to look into the quiet water even 
as she was doing. She did not start, —she 
had seen him coming before his face and 
form were mirrorred there beside her own. 

‘*Has Lady Gwendoline alone no wel- 
come for me?” he asked, in a low voice. 

She turned and held out her hand with a 
smile. 

**Mine?” he asked, as he pressed it 
warmly. 

**Not yet, my lord,” 
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“The time you named for your decision 
expires tonight. Is it not yet made?” 

**Tt will be very soon,” 

“In my favor let me hope.” 

‘*We shall see. At present offer me your 
arm, and let us walk down by Rosamond's 
Weill.” 

The earl bowed low, and obeyed, though 
he winced in spite of himself. It is not al- 
ways pleasant to go with number two, to 
the very place where you have once breathed 
the tenderest vows in the ear of number 
one; but there seemed to be no help for it, 
and he led her slowly toward the distant 
well, while many looked after them signifi- 
cantly, and shook their heads, and smiled. 

The well was reached, but Lady Gwendw- 
line only paused a moment there. On she 
went, leaning on his arm and talking all the 
while, till a sudden opening in the glade 
left them directly in front of the keeper's 
cottage. Then she dropped his arm, and 
was silent. 

With something of a pang gnawing at 
that selfish heart of his, the earl gazed at 
the melancholy looking place. It had 
stood empty only a little while,—yet it 
looked as if it had been deserted for years. 
Yet he dared not show the slightest sign of 
feeling while those keen dark eyes were 
fixed upon his face. 

** My lord,”’ said Lady Gwendoline, after 
a moment’s pause, — ‘‘ I do not wish to in- 
quire into your past life.”’ 

** Faith, I would n’t advise you to, if you 
wish to preserve your senses,’’ thought the 
earl, looking grave with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

‘* But about one thing I must be told.” 

** What is that?” 

**You remember Gabrielle, —the pretty 
girl who lived here?” 

** Certainly.” 

** My lord, — where is she now?” 

‘*How on earth should I know, Lady 
Gwenioline?” 

He looked so utterly and genuinely as- 
tonished at her asking him the question, 
that her heart beat high with the hope that 
perhaps after all her suspicions might have 
wronged him. 

“I always feared that you might have 
been concerned in her disappearance,’’ she 
said, in a low voice. ‘* And though I shall 
have many things in your past to forgive if 
I become your wife, I never could forgive 


your leading her away.” 
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She was pleading with him to speak the 
truth; yet every word she uttered drove him 
farther away from it, unconsciously to her- 
self. 

“*I know nothing whatever of the young 
woman,” he said gloomily; ‘‘and you have 
wounded me more by your unjust suspi- 
cions, Lady Gwendoline, than I can find 
words to say. Whatever my life may have 
been, I scarcely think you have any real 
reason to hold so bad an opinion of me as 
you seem todo. You can have little regard 
for me, if, not content with listening to 
every idle tale you lear, you are actually at 
the pains to imagine them for yourself. 
Shall we return to the dancers, Lady Gwen- 
doline?”’ 

His cold and distant manner did more for 
him than days of abject pleading would 
have done. She looked at the deserted 
house, then at him, and could read nothing 
more than pride and wouaded feeling in the 


face that was so obstinately turned from 
her. 

**Forgive me, my lord,’’ she said, in a 
low, soft voice. ‘* Forget what I have said; 
and, if you still wish it, there is my answer 
to the question you asked me more than 
three months ago.” 

She held out her hand, white and soft and 
sparkling with gems, 

** You give it to me without doubt or fear 
or reservation?’’ he asked, looking deep into 
her eyes. 

“ I do.”’ 

**God bless you then, my own love!”’ 

And, before the very gates of poor Gabri- 
elle’s former home, he kissed that hand, — 
the hand of his plighted and noble bride! 


_ CHAPTER VIII. 


Little dreaming of the treachery of her 
lover, Gabrielle remained in her Scottish 
home, patiently waiting for some tidings of 
him. She was very busy with her needle, 
just now, preparing for the reception of the 
little being whom she already loved so ten- 
derly. The finest materials, the daintiest 
embroideries that could be devised, were 
ever in her willing hands; and she said to 
herself, with a proud smile, as she com- 
pleted each article, that even her infant earl 
need not be ashamed to wear the products 
of his mother’s taste and skill. 

Well for her that her time was so pleas- 
antly employed, for the ear! did not write to 
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her, and the old grandmother, who had only 
tolerated his visits when fully convinced of 
the legality of the marriage, began to look 
suspicious and indignant. 

Gabrielle longed to.hear of him, because 
of this, as well as for her own sake; and, 
putting on her bonnet one fine evening, 
she sauntered up the glen toward the castle 
gates, to soothe her heart, if only by look- 
ing at the wall of the mansion so soon to be 
her home. All seemed bustle and prepara- 
tion there. The gates were open, trees were 
being planted, and beds of flowers arranged 
upon the lawn; and, late in the day though 
it was, there was a small army of workmen 
busy upon the roof and walls. Wondering 
—yet guessing with a thrill of delight— 
what all this could mean, she called to a lit- 
tle child playing before the lodge, and asked 
her what these preparations were for. The 
bairn shaded her eyes with her hand, and 
answered, with a broad smile, — ‘ 

“Eh, sirs! Just to think of your not 
knowing. ‘TT’ earl is going to be married.” 

Gabrielle blushed deeply. 

“Mammy ’s up there washing; and I 
have to take care of the lodge the while,”’ 
was the reply. 

** And who is the earl going to marry?” 

* A braw lady.” 

**Do you know her name?” 

** Nay; but she ’s a braw lady, —and she 
has the siller, too!” 

** Not much of that, I think,’’ said Gabri- 
elle, with a smile, as she turned away. 

Her heart was full of joy as she nurried 
down the sunset glen; but when she reach- 
ed her home, and related what she had 
heard, her grandmother looked grave and 
startled. 

“TI don’t like what the child said, my 
dear,” she observed, after a long silence. 

“*Why not, grandmother?” 

** About the silver.”’ 

Gabrielle laughed. 

“‘That was her mistake: I certainly have 
no silver.” 

**Some one else may have.”’ 

**Grandmother!’ 

*Gabrielle, you have had your own way 
thus far in this thing: now I mean to have 
mine. This man may have deceived you - 
sure, after all.” 

“ Never!” 

“Well, at all events, we will soon find 
out. It seems odd to me that he should be 
making all this piece of work at the castie, 


and yet never write to you. Depend upon 
it, Gabrielle, something is wrong.” 

“T cannot think how you can permit 
yourself to say such things,’ 

*“* And I cannot thing how you can permit 
yourself to believe every word that man 
says to you,’’ replied her grandmother, in 
great wrath. “I never liked him: I never 
shall, even if he is forty times your hus- 
band, And I shall always feel, when I 
think of him, as if he was trying to deceive 
you. This certainly looks like it. His 
bride needs preparing as much as his castle; 
for I suppose he does not intend you to 
wear stuff gowns when you are a countess. 
And yet he neither comes nor writes nor 
sends, — though he has plenty of lazy loons 
to run his errands when any mischief is to 
bedone. No, no: we’ll none of that! We 
must know what my lord is up to; or we 
shall look fine and silly, one of these days, 
when he brings a wife home over your very 
head.” 

‘‘T at least do not distrust him,” said Ga- 
brielle proudly. 

“It might be better if you did. But, at 
all events, lam determined to be obeyed in 
this one thing. You would not let young 
Western have aught to say to you, though 
your poor father left you in his care” — 

**T am the earl’s wife. What has Martin 
Western to do with me?” 

“Well, I am your grandmother; and, 
though your husband were ten times grand- 
er, nobler, and richer than he is, you owe 
me respect and obedience all the same, 
And I command you, for my sake, for your 
own, and for the sake of your unborn child, 
to go with me at once, and find out what 
this report about the * braw lady’ means.” 

“It can mean but one thing.” 

‘*] am not so sure of that. But, at ali 
events, we ’ll know ere long. Get your 
things ready. We will go and ask the earl 
ourselves,”’ 

There was no combating the resolute old 
woman, now that her suspicions were fully 
aroused. The utmost concession which Ga- 
i rielle could obtain from her was a promise 
that she would wait at the Oxfordshire cot- 
tage till the earl should be written to, and 
his reply received, If that reply was not a 
speedy one, she declared she would go to 
him instantly, and make him give it, even if 
she had to follow him to London, to Wood- 
steck, — nay, to the foot of the very throne 
itself, if that was necessary. 
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So it was not with the lightest of hearts 
that Gabrielle set out on her journey. It 
was long and tedious; and for the first time 
since her marriage she felt ill and despond- 
ent. The grief and anxiety which she had 
suffered at the time of her father’s death 
had told more than she was aware of upon 
a frame and organization unusually deli- 
cate; and now that the doubts and surmises 


of her grandmother had rendered her un- 
easy, she felt a languor and lassitude creep- 
ing over her which was as strange as disa- 
greeable, but which no exertion of her own 
could drive away. 

They reached B—— late on the following 
evening, and, hiring a post-chaise, drove 
out at once to the cottage. Gabrielle’s 
heart beat high as the post-boy dismounted, 
and pulled the bell, Whatif the earl, by 
any strange chance, should have stopped 
there on his way to or return from London? 
What joy, what rapture it would be to meet 
him! But, ah! would he ever forgive her 


for leaving Scotland? and, above all, for 
doubting him sufficiently to follow on his 
track, and demand a proof of what had al- 
ready been proved, so far as it was in his 
power to certify to it? 

“*T don’t think there is anybody in the 
house at all,’’ said the post-boy, staring stu- 
pidly at her. 

**Pull again.”’ 

He obeyed, and after the lapse of a few 
moments the gate slowly unclosed, and a 
gruff, old-woman’s voice asked surlily, — 

**Who be you? and what do you want?”’ 

** Visitors,” said the boy. 

“Visitors! Humph! It’s precious few 
of them as comes here.”’ 

**Well, they ’ve come tonight. So just 
open that gate, and’? — 

**T does n’t open this gate for no one, my 
lad.” 

Gabrielle alighted, and advanced toward 
her. 

“*T used to live here once,’’ she said, in a 
faltering voice, 

“You?” 

The old woman looked searchingly in her 
face, and then smiled evilly. 

**Like enough, like enough, my pretty 
miss. What of that?” 


‘Where is the earl?’ asked Gabrielle, 
growing confused and frigitened at her 
strange manner, 

“The earl? Oh, lauk-a-daisy! we don't 
know nothing about any earls here now. 


The gentleman as used to own this place 
has given it up. He’s going to be married, 
and turn over a new leaf, they say; and so 
you see, my pretty miss, he has no more use 
for the house. It is to be pulled down, I 
believe; and that is the best they can do 
with it, in my opinion.” 

**Grandmoiher, what shall we do?” said 
Gabrielle, turning pale. 

*“*Do? why, goin, to be sure. Here, my 
good woman, let me speak to you a mo- 
rmaent.’”’ 

She drew the Cerberus aside. Gabrielle, 
leaning against the pillar of the gate for the 
support which she so sorely needed, saw 
that the woman’s face changed as she lis- 
tened, and, when her grandmother had fin- 
ished sptaking, she bustled off toward the 
hoyse in a great hurry. 

“Tell the boy to feed his horses, and 
wait; and do you come in,”’’ said Mrs. Mon- 
turne. 

And Gabrielle obeyed. 

She found herself once more in the ave- 
nue of cedars; but, oh, where was he wiv 
had trod it with her not many weeks before? 
She began to fear that, after all, her grand- 
mother had been in the right. Why should 
Lord Carnagie have given up this place, en- 
deared to them both by the most sacred re- 
membrances, without consulting her? She 
dreaded to answer the rapid questions which 
her heart began to ask, and walked on, in 
moody silence, toward the house, 

They entered, not at the chapel door, but 
at the great hall where Gabrielle had parted 
with her lover on hearing of her father’s i||- 
ness. She seemed to see him there before 
her, gay, gallant, and handsome, as she 
crossed the marble floor. The door of the 
breakfast-saloon was open: not one article 
of furniture in the dear old room had been 
changed or moved. She sank down upon 
the sofa, and took off her bonnet with a 
trembling hand. The grandmother walked 
up and down the saloon with a hurried, agi- 
tated step. The old woman who had ad- 
mitted them looked at Gabrielle for a few 
moments with a pitying face, then poured 
out a goblet of wine, and brought it to her. 
She‘took it, and drank eagerly: she seemed 
to feel, dimly, that the crisis of her life was 
approaching, and was glad to borrow 
strength with which to meet it, since, at 
that fatal moment, she really had none of 
her own. 

“Now let me know all,” she said, turn- 
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ing to the woman. ‘“ Have you ever seen 
the earl?”’ 

**Scores of times.” 

**You know then fora certainty that he 
has given up this place?” 

. “Oh, yes! the agent told me so, himself, 
when he came to get me to look after it.’’ 

* How long ago?” 

A week yesterday.” 

** But the servants: where are they?” 

“You mean the man and woman who 
used to live here?’ 

Yes.’’ 

** They ’re gone; and it ’s a mercy.’”’ 

“Why so?” 

*“The wickedness that Mrs. Mason was 
up to passes belief. She helped the earl in 
everything; and I know if I had ever seen 
either of them a-speaking to my gal, — my 
Betsy Jane,—I ’d have torn their eyes 
out!” 

** Where is Mrs. Mason now?” asked Ga- 
brielle faintly. 

**Tn a mad-house.” 

mad-house! How came shi there?”’ 

** Well, you see she had some good points 
av. * her, after all; and, if she had, why, I 
’m su-+ the old gentleman below must have 
too, —for she’s all one with him in every 
way. However, she took a fancy to one 
young woman the earl brought here, ever so 
long ago; and when he turned her off, and 
the poor thing went crazy, Mrs. Mason took 
pity on ber, and smuggled her back into the 
house, and my lord never knew a word 
about it, leastways till he came here, all of 
a sudden, a little while ago, —and they do 
say he had a young lady with him then, — 
and the poor, mad thing strayed about, and 
scared them all nearly out of their wits. A 
pretty scene there was, as you may well im- 
agine; and the ear] discharged Mrs, Mason, 
as soon as he got at the rights of it, and has 
never been near the place from that day to 
this,” 

Gabrielle sat silent, with drooping head. 
Too well she knew that she had been lis- 
tening to her own story in the last words; 
and she dared not look her grandmother in 
the face. 

* Mrs, Mason took the girl away with her, 
that she had been so kind to,”’ the old wo- 
man resumed. ‘ Where the other one went 
to, I never knew; but she disappeared sud- 
denly, and’ the earl made short work with 
the place after she had gone. As for the 
poor mad creature, nothing could be done 
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with her; and Mrs. Mason had grown so 
fond of her, from having her always round, 
that when they had to take her to the mad- 
house, she went too, to wait on her, and to 
be sure that she was well used.” 

‘And the clergyman, — Lord Carnagie’s 
cousin, — what became of him?” said Ga- 
brielle, in a low voice. 

“The which? Oh, that rogue! He ought 
to be whipped at the cart’s tail,—that he 
ought, —and I only wish I had the job of 
doing it. The wretch used to dress himself 
up as a parson, and marry my lord to these 
girls; and the poor things thought it was all 
right, and never stopped to consider that 
they had no witnesses, and no certificate to 
show, nothing on earth but a plain-gold 
ring, to prove it; while the greatest villain 
on earth stood ready to swear he never gave 
it to them! The greatest villain? No: I 
don’t think he was, after all. He was a 
wicked man, — that earl, — as bad as a man 
could be, and live! But his brother was 
worse yet; for he sold those poor girls just 
as much as if he had brought them from a 
slave-market,—and he did it for nothing 
but money! He is away with the rest of 
them; and I only hope we shall never see 
any of their faces here again!’ 

Gabrielle was looking at her with intense 
surprise, 

‘‘His brother? The earl’s brother? I 
thought it was his cousin.” 

“No, his brother; but not one that he is 
willing to own exactly. His father before 
him was a gay man; and the ear] and Mr. 
Campbell arg so much alike that they might 
almost be mistaken foreach other. So they 
go on, you see, from father to son, —all bad 
together. It is all very well for them while 
they are on this earth, I suppose,” added 
the old woman, with a tragic flourish of her 
hand; “but I would not have their sins to 
answer for up yonder, —no, not for a hun- 
dred thousand pounds!’ 

Gabrielle paused to hear no more, but 
took a light, and stole softly from the room; 
while her grandmother inquired more close- 
ly into times, places, and circumstances, of 
which she could not now bear to hear. 

She passed through the hall, and lingered 
before the library door. A breeze came 
sweeping through the vaulted passage, and 
it moved upon its hinges. It was not lock- 
ed: she pushed it open, and entered. 

The books had been taken down, and 
stood ready — packed in great wooden box- 
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es—for removal. She looked round with a 
shudder, then went toward the picture-gal- 
lery. It was empty and silent. The piano 
was gone: so were all the pictures; and 
where the portrait of the Italian lady had 
hung a new panel was loosely adjusted to 
the wall. She pushed it aside with the 
greatest ease, and looked in upon a large 
but rather dusky room, with hangings and 
furniture of crimson velvet, and rug formed 
of the skin of a tiger, whose glass eyes glared 
fearfully at her in the dim light. A lute 
was flung carelessly upon a velvet couch, its 
strings broken, and its ribbon soiled and 
torn. The hand that once woke its haunt- 
ing music would never touch it more; the 
voice it used to echo was heard only in the 
meaningless gibberings of a maniac’s cell! 
Through this scene of ruin and desolation, 
Gabrielle wandered with a restless and va- 
cant air, too wretched to weep, too deeply 
stunned thoroughly to realize the sorrow 
that had fallen upon herself. At last, al- 
most without kuowing it, she ascended the 
staircase, and found herself in the rooms 
which she and the earl had occupied during 
their brief stay at the place, 

She looked around at the costly decora- 
tions of the toilet-table, at the brilliant 
hangings of the room, and it seemed as if 
her heart must break at once. She threw 
herself on the bed, hid her face in the pil- 
low which his cheek had once pressed, and 
burst into a bitter passion of tears. 

There her grandmother found her, after a 
time, sleeping the sleep of utter exhaustion. 
She had no hesitation in rousing her, how- 
ever, and Gabrielle sprang up, with a fright- 
ened look, and put both hands to the head 
that seemed as if it would burst with its 
maddened throbbings. 

“Tt is time to go,” said the old woman 
harshly. “I have found out all I wanted 
to know, and you can weep for him as well 
at home as here.” 

* At home?” 

Yes.’’ 

“In Scotland?” 

**TIs that your home?” 

‘* Where are you going, then?” 

“ Back to Woodstock.”’ 

**O grandmother!” 

* Be easy,” was the harsh reply. ‘ Your 
beloved earl is there; and it will go hard 
with meif I do not make him rue this piece 
of villainy. He has lived with you in Scot- 
land as his wife, —there is no getting over 
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that, —and I believe he must acknowledge 
- you as Countess of Carnagie yet, in spite of 
himself. Come: the boy is waiting still; 
and, late as it is, you shall not sleep under 
. this roof tonight.” 
She hurried the bewildered girl down- 
' stairs. The old attendant met them in the 
* hall, and forced upon Gabrielle a paper of 
" sandwiches, and another glass of wine. 
* ‘The rough and rude demeanor was now en- 
tirely changed. She spoke to the girl, and 

’ Jooked at her, with as much respect as if her 
marriage with the earl was already acknow]- 
edged. So much good her long conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Monturne had done; and 
Gabrielle was cheered and comforted by the 
alteration, though it was but a flimsy found- 
ation upon which to build her hopes once 
more! 

They sprang and blossomed rapidly, how- 
~ ever, during that long night-ride. She knew 
~ her grandmother’s energy, perseverance, 
- and determination so well that she looked 
' for great results from their active exercise; 

and as the fever of her mind cooled, and the 
- saddening influences of ‘the deserted cottage 
were left far behind, she grew more calm 
-and happy, and, closing her eyes, slept a 
* light and tranquil slumber until she was 


' roused from her pleasant dreams by the: 


* stopping of the chaise before her father’s 
garden-gate. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The happy morning dawned at last, and 
the village bells rang a merry peal as the 
bride and bridegroom passed arm-in-arm 

from the church and down the path of flow- 
ers that had been strewed beneath their feet 
by the children of the village. 

Great guns were booming in the park; 
flags were flying from every side of the pal- 
ace; the grounds were thrown open to the 
public: it was one of the few occasions, in 
fact, in which the people were allowed to 
rejoice with their haughty duke;.and most 
eagerly did they avail themselves of the 
universal privilege. 

The bridal chariot passed up the long 


.drive between two lines of bowing rustics, 


and courtesying women and girls. Lady 
Gwendoline sat a little forward, returning 
the salutations she received on every side 
with smiles and blushes that well became 


her; but the earl leaned back in his own 


corner, and seemed to look upon the pa- 
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geant with gloomy eyes. Now that the 
long suspense was over, and the prize well 
and fairly won, he felt that re-action which 
always follows close upon such exertion: he 
had leisure to think of other things, apart 


‘from his bride; and his thoughts were not 
_remarkably pleasant ones, if one might 


judge from the expression of his face, 

Suddenly, through all the pealing bells 
and booming cannon and murmured greet- 
ings, a woman’s voice rose, loud, distinct, 
and shrill; the voice of an old woman, 
cracked and strained by age and wrath, yet 
still a voice that was plainly heard by all. 

*“*Lord Carnigie,’”’ it said; and even the 
post-boys checked their steeds to see who 
dared to address their master. ‘* Lord Car- 
nigie.”’ 

And the earl sat upright, turning very 
pale, while the dark eyes of his bride were 
fixed upon his face. 

An aged woman, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and with her long, gray hair streaming 
from beneath the widow’s cap she wore, 
pressed through the rank of spectators, 
dragging after her a young girl, who ap- 
peared frightened almost to death by her 
violence and rage. She checked the post- 
boys, who would have driven on; she plant- 
ed herself close by the side of the carriage, 
and, lifting her withered hand, pointed 
straight at the guilty earl. 

A murmur of angry and indignant com- 
passion ran through the crowd, who guess- 
ed what was coming, when they recognized 
Gabrielle and her grandmother. Before 
that murmur died away, a stalwart young 
man stepped forward, and stood beside the 
girl. It was young Western,—thus boldly 
owning his love, and offering his protection, 
in the face of all, even though he felt, with a 
deadly sinking of the heart, that only shame 
and disgrace were hovering over the fair 
head that must always be so dear to him. 

“Neighbors, you see that man!” said the 
old woman, breaking the breathless silence. 
** He would like to drive over me where I 
stand; but he dares not: he knows he must 
wait, and hear all | have to say. You know 
the name he bears: you know the kind of 
man he is, and always has been; but you 
know my Gabrielle too. A better or more 
modest girl never lived on earth. That vil- 
lain saw her, — was pleased to love her, as 
he termed it. He knew he could only de- 
ceive her in one way. He met her first as 
if he was a poor man: then he told her his 


real name, and at last married her privately 
in B—— chapel, in Oxfordshire. His own 
half-brother —his father’s illegitimate son 
—performed the ceremony, disguised as a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and 
Gabrielle believed it to be real.. He took 
her to Scotland. I went with her; and for 
a time—in fact, until very lately —he im- 
posed upon me too, I really thought she 
was his wife, and the Countess of Carnigie, 
till I heard of this intended marriage, this 
real marriage which he has made today. 
And then I brought my girl here to tell ber 
story to you all, before him. What ought 
to be done to a man like this?” 

** Drive on!’ cried the earl, in a voice of 
thunder, recovering at last from the stupor 
into which he had been thrown by the un- 
expected sight of Gabrielle, and the old wo- 
man’s harangue. ‘‘ Drive on, you block- 
heads! clear the way, you gaping idiots, 
and let us pass!’ 

He sprang to his feet in the carriage, ges- 
ticulating wildly in his furious rage. The 
frightened rustics shrank back, the post- 
boys plied whip and spur, and the carriage 
swept rapidly on to the palace steps, 

* Francis! Francis!’ wailed a wild, sweet 
voice; but he did not, or would not, hear or 
heed. Gabrielle stood for a moment, with 
outstretched hands, gazing wildly after him, 
then fell heavily to the ground. 

Young Western raised her in his arms, A 
thin, red stream was oozing from her lips, 
and her face had lost every vestige of color. 
She looked up at him with a faint smile, 
and tried to speak, 

“Tell him’? — 

And the blood poured in a torrent from 
her mouth. She shivered slightly all over, 


. her head fell upon his breast, and she ceased 


to breathe. 

They took her sadly home, and the bell 
that had rung out the wedding peal of her 
betrayer that morning tolled the funeral 
bell ere night. Young Western sat beside 
her corpse, a dark and woeful man, while 
that death-bell was ringing. When it ceased, 
he went out among his friends and compan- 
ions; and half an hour later a private mes- 
senger was sent to the duke by the landlord 
of the Crown, advising the immediate and 


private departure of the Earl of Oarni- 
gie. 

The duke, being a sensible man, took the 
friendly warning as it was meant, and con- 
veyed it to his guest. An hour after, the 


' group of dark-faced conspirators were start- 


led by the intelligence that the earl had 
gone. 

He was far away from Woodstock, even 
then; and their vengeance was snatched 
from their hands, Not even their fear of 
the duke could have restrained them, had 
he been in their power for one moment; 
and he knew it too well, 

He had gone, but his fair bride remained 
behind. Rumor said that they had parted 
forever. The countess attended the funeral 
of poor Gabrielle, she wept bitterly at her 
grave, she raised a costly monument above 
it; and I know, for a fact, that it was more 
than a year before she even looked again 
upon the face of the banished lord. 

When they did meet, at last, theirs was a 
most unhappy marriage. The earl’s heir 
died at its birth: the countess had po other 
child; and from that day to this the estates 
have never descended in a direct line, and it 
is said by the peasantry never will, because 
the ‘‘Curse of Carnigie”’ fell from the lips 
of Gabrielle’s grandmother above her dar- 
ling’s grave! 

I cannot say how this may be. I only 
know that the earl’s life was full of grief 
and disappointed hopes and shame; that his 
wife detested him; and that little peace or 
comfort could have dwelt within his heart 
after his last victim’s death, 

The aged housekeeper and her insane 
charge rested together not long after Gabri- 
elle passed away, and the old grandmother’s 
grave is sheltered by the marble monument 
which Lady Gwendoline gave to mark the 
resting-place of her unhappy rival. 

Over that grave the summer flowers bloom 
sweetly, and the wild-birds always sing: 
around it the tall trees wave, and the little 
children play. ‘After life’s fitful fever, she 
sleeps well.”” Let us thank Heaven that, 
though the days of her earthly pilgrimage 
were few, and full of evil, she has now pass- 
ed ‘‘over the river,” and dwells in a land 
where all is rest and peace. 
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A small, rather undersized figure, and 
thin, almost angular face, with broad, white 
forehead, gray eyes, a coloring of green in 
their depths, and undecided-looking mouth 
and chin. 

This was the woman who stood at the 

. gate, looking off at the burning sunset, just 
as Robert Cramer drew his horse’s rein in 
front of the house. 

** A plain face,” thought he, — he was an 
artist and a student of faces, — “‘ not likely 
to prove an attractive study. Looks as if 
she had been starved to death.”’ 

Then he smiled at the fancy, amidst all 
the abundance and plenty of the waving 
fields of grain, and, bending down, lifted 

. the latch of the gate with the handle of his 
whip. 

Anne Carew gave a startled look up at 
the stranger’s face, and then turned ner- 
vously away. 

**Pardon me, madam,” he said, *‘ but is 
Moses Dalton at home?”’ 

The thin face grew white and red by 
turns at this very commonplace question, 

and Cramer regretted addressing the crea- 
ture at all. 

The young man had always had a selfish 
horror of witnessing pain. He liked to look 
upon the bright side of life, and found it 
decidedly convenient to be an optimist. He 
resolutely shut his eyes to all unpleasant 
realities. In the world, he had acquired a 
reputation for philanthropy; but there was 
a broad distinction between this man’s 
character and that of a true lover of hu- 
manity. His sensitive, almost womanish, 
nature shrank, with acute horror, from any- 
thing painful or agonizing; but he cared 
not for the suffering endured if he might be 

: | spared a sight of the anguish. 

Anne Carew’s distress angered him rather 
than roused his compassion. 

He spoke again, — somewhat rudely this 


. 


‘If you will step aside, I will make in- 
quiries for myself.’’ 

The sneering look and cold words seemed 
to re-assure her: it was the gentlemanly 
manner and polite address, unlike anything 
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she had ever known, that had caused her 
silly confusion. 

**Don’t take the trouble, sir, I beg,’”’ she 
managed to say at length, making an old- 
fashioned courtesy. “I will inquire for 
you.” 

So he waited at the gate, and watched the 
short, nervous step, and self-conscious air, 
of the girl as she hurried up the path, and 
disappeared at the side door. 

“Poor creature!’ sighed Cramer, with 
real compassion, ‘If she is a specimen of 
the women of this place, I shall get up Mac- 
beth’s witches, or something of that sort, 
while here. Arcadian shepherdesses, scenes 
of rural bliss, and so forth, will prove im- 
practicable, I fear.’’ 

She did not offend his artist-nature by 
appearing again. A tall, ungainly man, in 
his shirt-sleeves, came down the path this 
time; a man with shrewd little eyes placed 
closely together, a Jewish nose, and bushy 
red hair and beard. 

** Judas Iscariot,’? muttered Cramer; not 
intending his remark as profanity, but 
merely as expressing his idea of the man’s 
character. 

It was a habit of his to pick models from 
among the curious faces he met. 

The man fidgeted uneasily as he ap- 
proached, and hitched up his trousers with 
both hands ere he paused at the gate. 

Dalton, I believe?’ said Cramer, 
with a slightly superior air. 

Moses Dalton, albeit a close oboeever of 
character in his way, detected the superior 
air, and resented it accordingly. 

**T am Moses Dalton, sir, if that ’s what 
you mean; and this is my place.’’ 

Cramer smiled languid!y, and, feeling in 
the breast-pocket of his coat, drew out a 
soiled-looking letter between the tips of his 
white fingers. 

“Here, Moses Dalton, is a letter from 
your son, — by the way, a good fellow, if he 
is a poor devil of an artist; and he told me 
while I was in the village I might as well 
see you about a litttle matter he and I talk- 
ed over together.” 

Moses read, and hemmed ont hawed as 


time. 


Anne Carew. 


he slowly spelled most of the words out 
loud. 

‘Want to board here, do ye, a month or 
so?” looking shrewdly up at Cramer’s im- 
passive countenance, “An artist, be ye, 
dangling and skipping about the fields like 
a young lamb all summer, when work ’s 
plenty, and hands is few? Well, if yer will 
spend yer precious time a daubing ” — 

*‘ That will do, Moses,’’ interrupted Cra- 
mer calmly. “I don’t care to hear your 
opinion of my profession, Is it ‘yes’ or 
‘no 1997 

about the boardin’?”’ 

He looked at the letter again. His son 
had written distinctly, — 

“He is what we boys call ‘a big swell.’ 
Not dependent upon his efforts for a living, 
Can make love to his Muse instead of work- 
ing her to death.” 

This was beyond Moses, and he frowned 
heavily; but at last he gave it up, and fin- 
ished the letter. 

“In short, father, he is rich, deucedly 
particular, and good pay.”’ 


“Wal,” said Moses, stroking his red beard 


reflectively, ‘‘seeing as it ’s you, Mr. Cra- 
mer, and if you don’t mind plain livin’, we 
*]l try to make yer comfortable. Come into 
the house, and I ’ll put up yer beast for 
yer.”” 

Cramer jumped off his horse, and walked 
up the path to the front door, There he 
waited fully five minutes. While standing, 
he heard excited voices within. 

“You done it, did you, Moses Dalton? 
And me slaved to death already, what with 
boardin’ the schoolmarm, and tendin’ to the 
ceows!”’ 

Mrs. Dalton always seemed to labor un- 
der the impression that there was an “e” 
in the word “cow.” 

“Your own fault, ’Miry. You sot yer- 
self up ag’in’ your rightful husband about 
them same beasts. I says, says I, ‘’Miry, 
send the milk to ths fact’ry.’? But no: wo- 
man’s natur’ will out. And they be the 
ebstinatest critters!’ 

Moses wisely left his wife in doubt as to 
his exact meaning; and the obscurity of his 
language saved him this time. 

** Wal, Moses, cows be obstinate critters, 
and they don’t give half the milk this sum- 
mer as last; but, if I should run this farm 
as you say, we ’d all be’n in the poor-house 
years ago. Send to the fact’ry indeed! 
No cream, and lose a shillin’ a week be- 


sides! Where is the boarder? If I must, I 
must. There ’s a skeleton in every closet, 
they say; and boarders is mine.’’ 

Cramer almost whistled aloud at this 
statement. He had never been regarded in 
so “bony a light’’ before. 

But further thought was interrupted by 
the creaking of the door upon its unused 
hinges. 

A large up-stairs room was given him, af- 
ter a short delay; and Cramer, entering his 
new quarters, looked about him quite well 
pleased, 

There were tall vases of fresh ferns above 
the old-fashioned mantel, and on the small 
table lay a white lily trembling in a dainty 
shell filled with water. His quick, artistic 
eye noted this effect; and he bent to inhale 
the delicious perfume. 

‘“*A unique idea!” he said, half aloud, 
“What latent possibilities of poetry there 
must be in Mrs. Dalton’s composition! But 
may be it was Judas,’”’ 

He laughed aloud at this, and, clearing a 
chair or two, practiced the glide over the 
smooth, uncarpeted floor, keeping time to 
his own musical whistle. 

Anne Carew, bending over a troublesome 
sum in fractions in the next room, heard 
the boyish laugh, and sighed. 

“* A man, and free as the air,” she said, 
**T wonder if he ever has headache, or won- 
ders about things, as I do,” 

Then this woman of thirty did a very 
foolish thing indeed. She tossed arithme- 
tic and slate on the bed, and, standing in 
front of the glass, looked at her own reflec- 
tion long and attentively. 

Evidently the picture did not suit her. 
She sighed again, and began pinching her 
pale cheeks. Finally, turning away, she 
tied a large hat on her head, and prepared 
for her evening stroll. 

Miss Carew always ‘‘strolled’”’ or “ ram- 
bled.” She never did anything so prosaic 
as to walk, And this will give a glimpse at 
one of the weaknesses of her character, 
Her greatest folly—it was hardly a stern 
enough failing to be called a fault — was 
this same girlish sentimentality, the result 
of long hours of loneliness and reading of 
novels, 

Fifteen years of hard teaching had not 
eradicated it; and she yet dreamed of a 
blue-eyed hero, who, with gentlest words, 
would woo and win her, turning her tire- 
some, work-a-day existence into a dream of 


ideal Bayard she never paused to consider. 
In her day-dreams, she possessed the very 
unwomanish power of banishing her own 
individuality altogether. 

Robert Cramer was neither a flirt nor a 


vain man, and he would have been as much | 


surprised as amused could he have known 
the tumult he had unconsciously raised in 
this woman’s heart. 

His handsome, listless face (she never 
had studied faces sufficiently to detect the 
selfish lines about the mouth) and his cul- 


tivated conversation at first challenged her 


admiration, and later had won her love. 

Do not condemn her at once as unwo- 
manly. He was no more of a reality to her 
in those first days than her favorites in Ten- 
nyson and Dumas. 

She called him, in fancy, Lancelot; and 
dreamed of herself as the “ lily-maid of As- 
tolat,”’ dying of hopeless love, and floating 
down to her hard-hearted knight, a letter 
clasped in her hand, te disturb him in his 
guilty happiness. She never thought of 


herself as the recipient of a happy love. 


She was invariably unfortunate in her love- 
dreams. 

She had a habit of doing some of her 
thinking out loud, and one evening quoted 
in a low voice, as she passed and repassed 
the porch, — , 


*** Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death 
must be. 
Love, thou art bitter: sweet is death to 
me.’ ” 


“Why, Miss Carew,” laughed a voice 
quite close to her, ‘quoting Tennyson in 
the dark? Not with any deadly design, I 
hope?”’ 

She sighed and blushed in the nervous, 
self-conscious way he hated; and, dreading 
the confusion becoming only too evident in 
her manner, he rattled on about poetry and 
art until she forget herself, and thought on- 
ly of him and his subject. 

At such rare moments, she looked and 
spoke her best. 

*Elaine’s fate was a sad one,” she said, 
apropos of an engraving he had been show- 
ing her; “but it is the fate of all men and 
women who have more love than self-love 
in their composition.” 

-“Do you think so?’ asked he, looking 
curiously at her. “Where did you learn 


bliss. How she might be fitted for this 


such worldly-wise notions, may I ask, Miss 
Carew?” 

“Oh, from books,” turning over the 
leaves of her Tennyson. “It is all the 
same story here. Read ‘Locksley Hall? 
did Amy truly love the man devoted to her? 


- Or the lover, in ‘Maud,’ — was he success- 


ful? And noble Arthur, ‘the faultless 
king,’ wasted his grand love on a faithless 
queen.” 

“You have read too much poetry,’ he 
said quietly, taking the book from her hand, 
and noting the bright eyes and feverish 
cheeks, ‘‘ You take entirely too sentimen- 
tal a view of life. I must be a Gradgrind, 
and insist upon your fare being ‘ facts, plain 
facts.’ 

She laughed a little. 

** Yes; but I hate my loved Dickens when 
I read of such moral monstrosities as Grad- 
grind, Quilp, and Pecksniff. Are there 
really such men in the world?” 

She always spoke of “‘the world” as if 
she had been an inhabitant, all these years, 
of another sphere. 

“Yes, Miss Anne: I fear that I know 
many such men. We are nearly all of us 
tainted with Pecksniffianism, I am quite 
sure.”’ 

** Oh, no!” she interrupted eagerly: ‘‘ you 
are not. I know that you are good.” 

She paused, and blushed at hef own te- 
merity. 

He looked kindly at her, and laughed at 
her earnestness. 

“Thank you for your golden opinions; 
but I do not merit them. Thank God you 
know nothing of worldly wisdom!” 

**But I do not thank God at all,”’ shie an- 
swered simply. ‘* That is,” shocked at her 
own want of reverence, “I know that he 
has willed my life for the best; but I do so 
long for a knowledge of some of the world’s 
sweetness,”’ 

“Then, after bitter experience, you would 
cry to quaff of the waters of Lethe. Anne, 
why do you wish for sorrows you have only" 
dreamed of?” 

“So that I might taste the joys as well. 
I hate to be like one of Moses’ vegetables, 
—planted here, and forced to exist until 
the time shall come to pull me up.” 

Cramer laughed with lazy enjoyment. 
She had grown piquant in her earnestness, 
—a new light in her eyes, and a scornful 
smile on her small mouth. 

“TI think that in this light, Anne,” he 
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said presently, “‘ you might sit for Titania. 
You look uncanny. Positively, I am grow- 
ing afraid of you.”’ 

“A Titania in thick boots and a muslin 
dress!’ she exclaimed, ‘* What an idea, 
Mr. Cramer?!’ 

“TI don’t know,” he said hesitatingly. 
“Tt would be an original idea; but,” with 
a sigh, ‘‘ the look has faded.” 

** What look?” 

‘Never mind. You wear it once in a 
while; but it is too evanescent to be of ser- 
vice to an artist.’ 

** How you make a business of your art! 

I don’t think that an artist should be prac- 
tical.’’ 

**Don’t you? You have no cars for dol- 
lars and cents, then? Would you be con- 
tent with an artist or a poet husband paint- 
ing or writing for empty fame, while you 
made a household drudge of yourself? I 
fancy you would soon consent to his making 
a bread-winner of his Muse, or putting his 
Pegasus in harness.”’ 

He often talked to her in this way, talked 
as he had never done to other women, feel- 
ing quite sure that she would understand 
him. Their conversation would have sound- 
ed high-flown, even pedantic, to others; 
but she had no suspicion of her own pecul- 
iarities. 

‘* What boors these country fellows are!’’ 
he said one evening, after she had been re- 
lating some of her trials at the school-house ; 
‘more like brutes than men.” 

** Yes, they are brutal,’ answered Anne 
quietly. ‘I don’t think any of them would 
be worthy — 

She hesitated. 

** Worthy of what?” he asked, after wait- 
ing a moment for her to finish. ‘ Worthy 
of a true woman’s love, Anne,—is that 
what you meant to say? There is n’t one 
of them worthy of this,’’ he added, touching 
one of her small hands. 

It was a pretty hand, almost fit to model, 
he thought. 

—I don’t know,” she stammered. “I 
suppose so. I have foolish notions upon 
such subjects.” 

He thought that her notions were decid- 
edly foolish; but he did not pain her by 
telling her so, He had decided, long ago, 
that her ideas of life were transcendental 
and ridiculous, She was plain and countri- 

fied, and yet would not choose @ fitting 
mate from among the young farmers, settle 
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down, and be content for the rest’ of her’. 
days. 
“What does the girl expect?’ he asked . 
impatiently. of himself; ‘I verily believe 
she thinks that her husband will come to 
her some day from the gods, as Cupid came 
to Psyche. She is silly enough for such 
fancies,”’ 

Anne Carew’s imaginative nature was 
given abundant food during these summer 
days, and she bloomed into something al- 
most handsome, He had said, one evening, 
that even a plain woman looked lovely in 
white; so after that, no matter at what 
pains or expense, she would wear nothing 
else. 

They both loved flowers, and she was 
rarely without roses or violets in her hair or 
at her throat. 

‘* A ridikerlous old maid!’ sneered Mrs, . 
Dalton to the partner of all her joys; ‘‘a- 
riggin’ of herself up in white frocks and_ 
weeds, and then nearly dead over the iron- 
in’-table afore sunrise. ‘No fool like an: 
old fool.’ If it was a gal of sixteen, and in 
love, I would n’t say a word.’’ 

‘*More people than gals fall in love,. 
’Miry,’”’ said Moses sententiously. ‘‘ Seems 
to me yer was n’t so young a gal yerself: 
when yer was soft on me,”’ 

**Soft on youl’ she exclaimed, with in- 
effable scorn. ‘‘I did n’t marry yer because: 
I loved yer, that’s certain, Moses Dalton. 
Maybe I was n’t sixteen when I married; 
but I had n’t turned the third and fourth 
corners, like some folks I know.” 

‘Wal, leave the poor critter be, can’t 
yer? Maybe she’s a-reapin’ a late harvest, 
after all.’’ 

Rather poetical for a man like Moses; but 
his wife expressed her opinion of his re- 
mark by a pitying glance and the contempt- 
uous words, — 

** Poor fool!’ 

Perhaps Anne suspected their ridicule: 
she was peculiarly sensitive as to her age 
and spinsterhood. But a few words from 
Cramer had decided her as to wearing the 
flowers. 

** How well you are looking, Anne!’ he 
had said, “‘ happier and better than you did, 
Is it the flowers?” 

She knew it was a more beauty-giving in- 
fluence than the flowers that had freshened 
her face, and brightened her eyes; but she 
did not tell him so, 

“If it’s the flowers, I shall chumps wear 


them,” she said simply, looking up at him 
with a smile that made her young and al- 
most pretty. 

**Yes, do, while [ am here,” he said 
lightly. 

This remark was characteristic. He liked 
to see her healthy and happy while he was 
there. After that, she might sorrow and 
suffer and die for aught he would know or 
care, 

He knelt down on the step beneath her 


while she fastened a few violets in the lap- 
pel of his coat. 


A black figure darkened the moonlight, 
and Anne rose hurriedly, with a nervous 


start. 


* Ah, Joe! is that you?” 

“Yes, that ’s me,’’ growled a surly voice; 
“* but, being as I’m not wanted, I’d best be 
at home.”’ 


no!’ said Anne, Moses is in the 


kitchen, Step in,” 
“Tt a’n’t Moses as I come to see,’ mut- 
tered the man doggedly. 


“*Oh! did you come to see me?’’ queried 
she, with a spice of coquetry that Cramer 
had never seen in her before. 

He could not have explained the cause of 
his sudden anger; but he felt a longing de- 
sire to kick the six feet of insolence, who 
had come between them, down the steps, 
and out into the road. 

At it was, he controlled himself, and said, 
in his most lover-like tone, — 

** Ah, Miss Carew! do not, I beg of you, 
give up the stroll you promised me this 
evening.” 

She remembered no such promise, and 
a moment looked helplessly from one to the 
other. . 

**Wal, Anne Carew,” said the new-comer, 
savage at the sight of Cramer’s handsome 
face and insolent sneer, ‘‘ yer can choose 
atween us now. If he means business, [ 
a’n’t the man to stay here; but, if he’s a- 
foolin’, Ill not take no till ye’r’ dead or 
married. Anne,’’ — with a sudden burst of 
real feeling, — “‘ he don’t love yer as I do. 
He’s only makin’ sport of yer.”’ 

“Oh, hush, Joe!” sobbed Anne, in real 
distress, “1 can’t talk tonight. Go home, 
and come tomorrow.”’ 

**Go home, and leave him to make love 
to you?’ 

Cramer looked exasperatingly cool and 
unconcerned as he lighted a cigar, and be- 
gan puffing away. 
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** With your permission, Miss Carew,” he 


Then he added, in a provoking explana- 
tory aside, — 

“ Miss Carew never objects to the fumes 
of a good cigar.” 

“*If she had any sense,’’ was Joe’s retort, 
‘she ’d object to such a blamed puppy as 
you be!” 


Before he knew it, he had measured his 
length on the grass below them. 

He scrambied to his feet, and came up to 
Cramer, hot and breathless. 


Anne threw herself between them, with a 
startled scream, 


“ Not here,” said Cramer sternly. “You 
have been drinking, sir. Go at once from 
this lady’s presence, or I shall find means to 
make you.’’ 

The man was a coward as well as a bully; 
and, hearing Moses’ step approaching, with 
& muttered oath he jumped the gate, and 
disappeared in the darkness, 

Anne had fallen on a seat quite pale and 
helpless. 

* Don’t feel badly, Anne,” said Cramer 
kindly. ‘* The fellow is n’t in his senses. 
Is he alover? Surely you will never marry 
him, child?’ 


‘“* Marry him!” she said, with a world of 
scorn in her voice. ‘‘I am not fitted for a 
better fate, perhaps; but I will die before [ 
marry him or any of his kind.’’ 

“That ’s right,’’ said Cramer, with relief 
in his tone, ‘* You have lifted a load from 
my mind,” 

Then he strolled off into the moonlight, 
to ** cool off,” he told her. 

As he walked, he thought, not, as usual, 
of his art and a well-remembered beautiful 
face, but of the woman he had once regard- 
ed as a creature with neither a mind nor a 
soul. 

“She will, in all probability, live here al- 
ways,” he thought; ‘and yet she is capable 
of nobler and higher things. Perhaps, in 
time, she will yield to dull reality, banish 
her pretty dreams, and become the wife of 
a drunken boor, such as that lover I have 
seen with her, God forbid! She, with her 
tender heart and cultured mind, the slave 
of his will! Ah! if only— Nonsense! I 
am getting as unpractical as the poor child 
herself. Cramer, remember you are Grad . 
grind’s pupil, and must stick to ‘ facts, plain 
facts.’ ” 


He paused upon some rocks, just above 


Anne Carew. 


a ravine where they had often walked to- 
gether, and stood there, with a frown of 
some determination on his brow, when a 
cowardly hand struck him from behind, 
He turned to defend himself, but too late. 
Again and again fell the heavy blows upon 
his head and shoulders, until, blinded by 
blood and pain, he fell heavily, with scarcely 
a struggle. 

Anne sat for about an hour where Cramer 
had left her, dreaming, as usual, of his 
looks and words, until finally she roused 
herself, filled with a vague alarm. 

She waited uneasily for a few moments, 


and then threw a light shawl over her head, 
and walked down to the gate to await his 


coming. 

A figure passed by; but it was not Mr. 
Cramer’s. 

It was Joe. 

** Joe,’”’ called Anne, ‘‘ have you met Mr. 
Cramer?” , 


“He'll not kiss you tonight again, 
warrant,’’ answered the man, with a coarse 
laugh. 

Anne’s heart failed her. She noticed 
that his gate was unsteady as he walked 
along. 

“He is drunk, and— No; but it is n't 
possible, I am silly again,” 

She did not acknowledge, even to her own 
mind, the terrible fear that urged her on as 
her feet fairly flew over the dark road. In- 
stinctively she ran toward the dark ravine. 
When she reached the rocks, she paused. 
No one was there. 

Her feet felt so damp that she stooped to 
look at her slippers. They were wet with 
blood. 

_ She neither screamed nor fainted. 

The moon came out, bright and full, look- 
ing down upon her scared face. 

On the bushes just over the ravine, she 
saw asoftcap. It was Cramer’s, 

The sight seemed to restore her faculties. 
With a terrible cry, she called him again 
and again. 

No answer; but her voice aroused the 
birds in the trees below. 

In the broad light of day she had often 


gazed with Cramer down into the gloom of 
the ravine, trembling affectedly when he 
proposed a descent; but now she never 
paused an instant to think of the awful 


herself at every step, she never rested until 
she touched the ground below. 

Then she shivered and screamed again as 
ping in the dark, touched an- 


her hand, 
other hand. 

Only a second she faltered. Then, taking 
the dear head in her arms, she covered the 
face with kisses, calling him by every en- 
dearing name, and imploring him to answer 
her. 


He opened his eyes, and moaned faintly. 
This roused her to a sense of neglected 
duty. 


“Thank God! he lives?’ she murmured 
fervently, 


“Mr, Cramer,”’ she continued, addressing 
him, “are you in much pain? Can you 
move?”’ 

*“T don’t know, Anne,” he said faintly. 

“Here, with me. Can you walk? or 
will you remain here while I go for assist- 
ance?” 

He tried to rise, but sank back with a 
groan. 

**T think my leg is broken,”’ he said, in a 
moment. ‘Go, Anne, please, and I will 
wait.”’ 

She took off her shawl, and made a pillow 
for his head, 

“Can I do anything more to comfort you 
before I go?”’ she asked timidly. 

** Yes: come here, close to me.”’ 

She went and knelt beside him. 

** Now, Anne,”’ he said, just one more 
sweet kiss, such as }ou gave me a moment 
ago.” 

But Anne was up and away, with the col- 
or back again in her face. 

When she came back, with two strong 
farmers, Cramer had fainted, and was borne 
off unconscious. 

He did not speak to her again for days; 
but his words during his illness were wild 
and many. 

He painted imaginary pictures. Moses 
was Judas in a scene of the Betrayal, and 
in thundering tones Cramer would reproach 
him for his treachery. He alternately, in 
his delirium, scolded and petted Anne, 
First he would tell her of her awkwardness 
and silly fancies, and then would denounce 
himself as a coward and brute for 1eproach- 
ing her. 

Anne sat tremblingly by his bedside as he 
would ask again and again, — 

“Who will make her happy when 1 am 
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gone? I can’t leave her here. Anne, where © 


are you?” 

Then Anne would smooth his pillow, and 
tell him in soothing tones that she was close 
beside him, 

It was her nursing and tender care that 
saved him, and the doctor told him so one 
day, as, convalescent, he sat up in an easy- 
chair by the window. 

*“*She is one woman in a. thousand, is 
Anne Carew,” said the doctor; “too good 
for the folks about this rough place. Why, 
poor thing! she has toiled and slaved here 
nigh on to fifteen years, with never a rest. 
Any one can see that she can’t hold on 
much longer.’’ 

**What do you mean?” asked Cramer 
anxiously. ‘I thought that Miss Carew 
was looking much better than she did in 
the early summer,” 

**So she was,” said the doctor; “but, 
what with nursing and worrying, she is a 
mere shadow again. Sympathy and unself- 
ishness are very good qualities; but they 
generally end by putting their possessor un- 
der the ground.”’ 

**Come here, Anne,”’ said Cramer, a few 
moments later, as, after the doctor’s depart- 
ure, Anne entered the room. 

She came forward obediently, and he 
drew her down to a footstool beside the 
chair. 

He looked at her pale, thin face, and an 
indescribable expression of tenderness came 
over his own. 

“Anne,” he asked, “what would you 
think of two people, of very different char- 
ter, contemplating matrimony? The man 
is selfish, hard-hearted, and hateful; the 
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woman, self-sacrificing, tender, and lovable. 
Whit would be their chances of happiness 
—or, rather, what would hers be—if she 
consented to the sacrifice?” 

Anne did not blush nor turn away. She 
looked bravely up into his face, and simply 
said, — 

“If she loved him, he might be hateful 
or kind, selfish or saintly, she would never 
find out the difference. A woman does n’t 
pause to think whether a man has all the 
cardinal virtues or not. She loves him be- 
cause’? — 

** Because what?” 

** Because she cannot help it.” 

*“* That is the reason I love you. I will 
own that I have tried not to; but 1 am con- 
quered, Anne, I never gave you back one 
of those kisses you lavished upon me that. 
night.” 

“Oh! I will forgive you debt, Mr. 
Cramer.”’ 

Anne attempted to rise. She felt as if 
she must escape, and be alone with her 
great happiness. 

**Ah! but, unfortunately, Miss Carew, I 
am particular about such matters, I am 
noted for my scrupulousness in the pay- 
ment of even trifling debts. I will pay you, 
darling. There! and there!’ 

He dropped his trifling tone ane a mo- 
ment, and said, — 

* But, in all truth, Anne, I can never re- 
pay you for your flattering love. Iam a 
selfish brute, though; and some day I fear 
you will find me out. After we are mar- 
ried, I mean to try to become the saint you 
think me, and then I shall be” — 

“ Perfection,” said Anne. 


A DREAM OF THE PAST. 


BY STUDIO. 


. I sit in the silent 
And list to the raindrops fall, 
And the ceaseless ticking, ticking, 
Of the old clock in the hall; 
And I think of the many footfalls 
That have echoed to ane fro 


In time to the beating, beating 
Of hearts in the long ago. 


Hamilton, O., June, 1878, 


Oh! where are the feet that wandered? 
And where are the hearts that beat? 
Oh! where are the smiling faces, 
And the voices low and sweet? 
They are gone, they are passed forever _ 
From the hearthstone and the hall; 
And their graves are among the willows 
That wave o’er the crumbling wall. _ 


“My pEAR MuLLicent,— Your letter 
reached me at a fortunate time. If you 
really intend trying your hand at governess- 
ing, I can, I think, procure you an engage- 
ment exactly to your mind. A legacy which 
has unexpectedly fallen in, added to my 
own savings, enables me to give up teach- 
ing for good; so there will be a vacancy at 
Monkswood for any one who desires to take 
advantage of it. If you wish it, I will speak 
at once to Mrs. Temple. I have so much 
to say in your favor that I have little fear 
of not being successful. Write to me by 
return of post, stating your wishes, and be- 
lieve me, dear child, 
‘* Ever your fond friend, 
“LETITIA MANVERS.”’ 


That was all; but it meant so much for 
me. I was an orphan and an only child. 
My father I never remember to have seen, — 
he had died before | was two years old, — 
and I was still in deep mourning for my 
mother, whom I had lost just thirteen 
months. Her pension as an officer’s widow 
died with her; and I, sorrow-stricken and 
bewildered, gratefully accepted my uncle’s 
offer of a temporary home. A permanent 
one my mother’s brother intended it to be, 
but I had not been long at. Bryer Park be- 
fore I discovered that it could never be a 
home for me. 

Out-of-doors my uncle was lord para- 
mount, but within them his lady-wife 
reigned supreme. She was not like her 
husband, dear, kind, easy man, Fond and 
proud of her children, solicitous for their 
welfare and ambitious for their advance- 
ment, she was hard and cold to others: be- 
yond the circle of her own immediate fam- 
ily she bestowed affection upon none. On 
me she looked with a jealous eye, evidently 
regarding me as an interloper, and persist- 
ently ignoring all my uncle’s good-natured 
if somewhat clumsy attempts to bring me 
into notice, So I kept out of the drawing- 
room altogether, always contriving to have 
a headache whenever my uncle Henry, on 


hospitable thoughts intent, panted up the. 


long flight of stairs in search of me, and 
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THE MASTER OF MONKSWOOD. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


knocked his accustomed double knock at 
the schoolroom door. e 

That old schoolroom was my usual re- 
sort, —it was the only place where [ felt 
really at ease; for my presence was always 
welcome to my younger cousins, whose ter- 
ritory it was, and my happiest hours at 
Bryer Park were spent before its cheery 
fire, telling fairy tales to Etta and Carrie, 
or in evoking quaint music in the gloaming 
from the old Broadwood’s grand, long be- 
fore banished from the drawing-room, be- 
cause of the shrillness of its sweet weak 
notes and the old-fashioned plainness of its 
mahpgany case, And it was in the school- 
room that I now sat with my friend’s letter 
open in my hand. 

Miss Manvers had been English governess 
at the school in which I had been educated, 
and had gone from it to a much better sit- 
uation, which she was now about to leave 
for the reasons stated in her letter. I looked 
upon it as a very lucky chance which threw 
in my way the post so soon to be vacated — 
for Monkswood was just the kind of place 
to which I was wishful to go. So, after a 
few minutes’ thought, I opened my desk 
and wrote an answer, which I carefully 
closed and put aside to be posted by my 
own hand. 

Two days later came the expected reply. 
It was this:— 


“My DEAR CHILD, —I am happy to tell 
you that 1 write to announce good news. I 
spoke to Mrs, Temple, as you wished, yes- 
terday, and found her, as usual, most kind. 
She would be glad to take any lady of my 
selection, she was good enough to say; and 
then she asked your name. I told her 
‘Millicent Fenton,’ at which she mused for 
a few moments, and then said that her eld- 
est daughter had had a favorite school-fel- 
low, Millicent Thorne, who had afterward 
married a Captain Fenton; she wondered if 
this young lady could be her child, Hav- 
ing known your mother, I was able to in- 
form her of the fact, which was a further 
testimonial in your favor. So it is finally 
settled, my dear, that, if you are resolved 


to become a governess, your first venture 
may be made at Monkswood. You know 
already that Mrs. Temple is a confirmed in- 
valid; and one of your duties will be to sit 
with her in the evenings, occasionally read 
aloud, or sing and play to her,—for all 
which I know you are fully competent. 
Your future pupils are intelligent and in- 
teresting children. I believe I have before 
told -you that they are orphans, poor little 
things, their mother, Mrs. Temple’s second 
daughter, having died when the youngest 
was only three months old. Their father, 
Major Herbert, is at present serving in In- 
dia. Mr. Temple, Mrs. Temple’s only son 
and the master of Monkswood, is a great 
traveler, and so seldom at home that, in all 
the time I have been here, I have never 
seen him. Indeed I have never cared to 
see him, for, though his mother speaks of 
him with the tenderest affection, I cannot 
fancy a good son’s being content with cor- 
respondence only during three whole years, 
—for his last visit was paid several months 
before I came here. However, my friend- 
ship for Mrs. Temple may make me preju- 
diced, so I shall say no more on this sub- 
ject. If you are ready to come in a fort- 
night or so, Mrs. Temple will be glad to 
have you, as I cannot stay much longer, 
because of business in London, which will 
take me some time to settle. Your pupils 
are already prepared to like you; and I do 
hope, dear child, that you will be happy 
here. I have gathered from your letters 
that you are not so at Bryer Park. When 
you are starting for this place, pray recol- 
lect that you come by’? — 


The rest of the sheet was filled up with 
sundry clear, comprehensive directions as 
to the route I should take to reach my des- 
tination, —directions very necessary to an 
inexperienced traveler like myself. 

I laid down the letter, folded my hands 
in my lap, and mused. It was such a deci- 
sive step to take. I knew that, once out- 
side the gates of Bryer Park, I should have 
to face the world alone,—and that was a 
solemn thought for a girl whose twentieth 
birthday was but six weeks gone by. I felt 
that I should be sorry to leave my uncle, 
and Carrie and Etta too, for, during our 
year’s fellowship, my little cousins had 
crept far into my lonely heart; but, on the 
ether hand, I knew that I should escape 
Hal’s patronizing attentions, Francis and 
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Anna’s ill-concealed spite, and my aunt’s 
cold neglect, and, above all, that I should 
be independent. The very idea brought 
courage and determination with it. I rose 
from the window-seat on which I had been 
sitting, smoothed my hair, shook out my 
skirts, and marched resolutely down-stairs 
to break the news to my aunt. 

More than a week afterward, on a fresh, 
spring-like, April day, I stepped blithely 
from my carriage when the porter called out 
the station at which I knew I was to stop. 
A pretty pony-phaeton and a servant in a 
handsome livery of brown and gold were 
awaiting me; and presently we were speed- 
ing along a smooth, country road at a rate 
which brought us in ten minutes’ time un- 
der the great stone gateway, with its sculp- 
tured armorial bearings, and into the car- 
riage-drive of Monkswood. 

lt was a beautiful avenue, with huge old 
trees, Oak and beech, elm and sycamore, 
clustered about it on either side, and a tiny’ 
babbling rivulet ran near: here was a wide 
opening, where the laburnum showered its 
drooping gold, and the deer bounded with 
startled grace across the velvet sward, and 
there a bosky dell, where the fern grew rank 
and tall, and the bluebells nodded their 
dainty heads over the brooklet’s edge. I 
was yet reveling in the beauty of the spot, 
when suddenly the avenue opened upon a 
smooth, green lawn, inclosed by a belt of 
trees, and broken up by clumps of white 
and pink hawthorne, and a few solitary 
spreading cedars, Through this the ave- 
nue wound, gradually broadening into a 
wide graveled sweep, which, suddenly curv- 
ing round, brought us in sight of the house, 
a noble old structure of weather-stained and 
ivy-mantied red brick, with picturesque ga- 
bles and innumerable latticed casements 
piercing the walls of its upper stories, —the 
lower casements, as I could see, having been 
removed, and replaced by others of the 
same shape, but much larger, mure mod- . 
ern, and more convenient, A short flight 
of stone steps led up to a high, deep porch, 
round the slender pillars of which passion- 
flowers and clematis wound their clinging 
tendrils. 

My hesitating knock was answered by a 
footman, who, with unutterable stateliness 
of mien, deigned to inform me that his mis- 
tress would see me at once, and, leading the 
way down a long corridor, flung open a door 
near the end, and ushered me into a large 
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morning-room, furnished very handsomely, 
though in somewhat antique style. 

On a couch drawn close to the wide-tiled 
fireplace lay a gentle-looking old lady, with 
a fair, delicate, wrinkled face, and brown 
eyes still bright and clear, though their 
owner must have long passed her sixtieth 
year. With a pleasant smile she held out 
her hand. 

** Millicent Fenton, I believe? My dear, 
your mother and my daughter were such 
good friends that I hope you and I may be 
still better ones. I am very fond of young 
people, and I believe they generally get on 
well with me; so I trust you will be happy 
here, As to your little pupils, they are 
quite prepared to like you very much, and 
have been anxiously looking forward to 
your arrival. May I trouble you to ring 
that bell? Thanks. Miller,’’—as the state- 
ly footman made his appearance, —‘‘ ask the 
young ladies to come down; and say that 
Master Algie is tocome with them, They 
are so sorry to lose Miss Manvers,’’ she con- 
tinued, turning again to me. ‘‘She was 
called away quite suddenly yesterday by a 
letter from her solicitor; and— though, of 
course we knew she must soon go—it was 
quite a shock to us all. There are the chil- 
dren,’’ —as light, hurrying feet were heard 
outside: ‘*I hope you will be very great 
friends.” 

As I gazed at the little group, I thought 
it very probable that we should be, There 
were two girls,—pretty, fair-haired chil- 
dren of ten and twelve,—and a boy of 
seven years,—such a splendid boy, with 
long golden curls, and glorious brown eyes 
like his grandmother’s, —a child whom to 
see was to love. Mrs. Temple beckoned the 
children to her, and introduced them to me, 

“These are May and Gracie, Miss Fen- 
ton: I hope you will find them good and 
obedient. And this is Algie,—a sad 
tease,’’ 

May, the elder, came shyly forward with 
outstretched hand. I took it, and moved 
by some fancied resemblance in the child- 
ish features to my dear little playmate Et- 
ta, I stooped down, and pressed my lips to 
the smooth cheek, On seeing that, Gracie, a 
golden-haired, fair-faced little fairy, sprang 
forward, and kissed me with right good- 
will; while Master Algie, drawing nearer, 
ventured an anxious inquiry as to whether 
I knew any fairy stories, On my answering 
in the affirmative, he demanded to be taken 


on my knee,—a demand with which I in- 
stantly complied, —and to be told one—a 
quite new one—immediately. But at this 
juncture, Mrs. Temple, who had been 
watching the little scene with smiling eyes, 
broke in. 

**By and by, darlings, if you are good, 
Miss Fenton will perhaps be so kind as to 
tell you a story; but now she is tired with 
her journey, and you must let her rest. Do 
you show Miss Fenton to her room, May; 
and, Gracie, bid Mrs. Harrison to send her 
up some tea at once. You will want some 
refreshment,” she added, addressing me; 
“‘and, as we dine early, perhaps a cup of 
tea would be the best thing. If there is 
anything you would prefer, pray say so. I 
should like to know that you feel at home.’’ 

I thanked the gentle old lady cordially, 
and then followed my little guide from the 
room up a wide “well” staircase, down a 
long corridor, lighted by the picturesque, 
ivy-mantled windows I had observed from 
without, and into a large, lofty sleeping- 
chamber. It was a pleasant room, over- 
looking the porch, quaintly furnished with 
spindle -legged, chintz-covered chairs and 
couches, huge, damask-hung, mahogany 
bedstead, black with age, and elaborately 
carved, antique wardrobe of the same kind, 
and a curious old chimney-piece of some 
dark, polished wood rich with delicate 
tracery. The deep recess formed by the 
latticed casement, about which the passion- 
flower vine twined and clung, was cozily 
cushioned in faded crimson damask, evi- 
dently of the same date as that which 
draped the bed; and in the tiny snuggery 
thus formed stood a small writing-table. 
The whole could be inclosed at will by 
drawing a chintz-lined, damask curtain — 
almost the only modern article in the room 
—across the opening. 

“What a charming room!’ I said, seat- 
ing myself on the cushioned window-seat, 
and glancing out, over a belt of gigantic fir- 
trees, at the distant prospect, — low-lying, 
emerald meadows, where the kine cropped 
lazily the fresh, green grass, and ploughed 
fields, where the rooks hovered over the 
deep-brown earth, and the sower went brisk- 
ly to and fro among the furrows, away to 
the east a low range of mist-capped hills 
breaking the clear sky-line, while over all 
was a great arc of snow-drifted white and 
dazzling azure. 

“I’m so glad you like it,” responded 
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May, her pretty face dimpling with smiles, 
all her demure shyness forgotten. ‘I do 
love these old rooms. Grandmamma want- 
ed to put you into Miss Manvers’s; but I 
said I was sure you would like this better; 
and you can’t think how nice it is to hear 
you say you do! If you like, I will show 
you the whole house tomorrow, and you 
shall tell me which part you admire most.” 

At this juncture my door opened, and an 
elderly woman, dressed in a dark-silk gown, 
and snowy muslin apron, entered, bearing a 
tray of refreshments much more substantial 
than Mrs. Temple had hinted at, and very 
temptingly arranged. This she set down, 
begging me, in a pleasant, motherly fash- 
ion, to eat, then went away, accompanied 
by May, and left me to myself. 

Very pleasant were the dreams which 
pervaded my sleep in the great old bed that 
night, and very glad and hopeful I felt as I 
rose betimes next morning, and, when my 
simple toilet was complete, busied myself 
in unpacking the trunks, which had been 
placed in a tiny dressing-room adjoining. 

After breakfast, over which I presided, I 
reminded May of her promise to show me 
the house: so, hand-in-hand, we set off on a 
tour of inspection. We went first to the 
bedrooms, as my little guide was anxious to 
show me the views from the different win- 
dows; and charming and varied views they 
were,— some of the open country beyond the 
fir plantation, some of the lawn and park, 
and three or four of the tangled wood which 
gave the place its name. As we began the 
circuit of the long corridor we passed one 
closed door. 

*‘Grandmamma sleeps there,’’ May whis- 
pered, as she stepped past on tiptoe. ‘‘We 
must n’t disturb her, because she rests so 
badly at night.” 

After going through half a dozen rooms, 
—one of them Miss Manvers’s,—al! very 
nicely and cozily furnished in the style of 
the present day, we turned to examine those 
on the other side; and, passing mine, with 
which I was already familiar, we halted on 
the threshhold of the next. 

“IT wonder if it is unlocked?” May said 
mysteriously, as she turned the handle. 
“No: ah! I thought it would n't be.” 

“Why is it locked?” I began; and then 
stopped, fearing my question might sound 
curious, if not impertinent. But my little 
pupil answered it frankly. 

“This is Uncle Hugh’s room. Grand- 
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mamma always keeps it locked except when 
Mrs. Harrison goes in to dust or air it.” 

**Uncle Hugh? that is Mr. Temple, is it 
not?” I asked, as we stood together in the 
next room, 

* Yes: I will show him to you when we 
go down. Now, Miss Fenton, don’t you 
like these old rooms best?” 

I was obliged to admit that I did; for, 
though the modern furniture was the more 
comfortable, the graceful antiques carried 
off the palm for beauty. When we had 
seen all the upper rooms, we began the low- 
er ones; and [ passed through library, bil- 
liard-room, and dining-room,—the latter 
hung round with Temples of a by-gone 
time, who scowled at us in ruff and doub- 
let, or simpered in sacque and powder, — 
and then May flung open a door at the very 
end of the corridor, with the announce- 
ment, — 

‘*Now, Miss Fenton, I’m going to show 
you Uncle Hugh.” 

It was the drawing-room into which she 
led me, —a splendid, lofty apartment, run- 
ning the whole length of the house. Some 
beautiful specimens of Chinese ivory-carv- 
ing, occupying an inlaid cabinet, attracted 
my attention, and I stopped to examine 
them; but May drew me away impatiently, 


‘and led me to a space between the two win- 


dows, near the middle of the room. 

** Now look up, Miss Fenton: that ’s Un- 
cle Hugh.” 

A portrait in a richly carved gilt frame, 
—a young man of stately presence, — that 
was what I saw. The figure was tall and 
slight, at once graceful and dignified, the 
face singularly handsome, with straight, 
well-formed features, large, brown, brilliant 
eyes, lips both firm and sweet, shaded by a 
mustache of the same color as the hair clus- 
tering in chestnut curls above the broad, 
white brow. I gazed in silence at the pic- 
ture, wondering the while what could have 
happened to induce the owner of that face 
—so fresh, and full of youthful power, so 
exuberant with youthful vitality as it seem- 
ed—to waste his life, as he was doing, in 
careless, purposeless wanderings. 

**Is n’t he handsome, Miss Fenton?” said 
May’s eager voice at my elbow, breaking in 
upon my musings. 

**Very handsome, dear; but it must have 
been taken a great many years ago.”’ 

“Not so many,” said my little cicerone, 
in a rather aggrieved tone: evidently she re- 
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sented any disparagement of her favorite. 
“Uncle Hugh is n’t old a bit: he ’s the 
youngest of all my aunts.” 

With an irrepressible laugh a: May’s 


_ blunder, I moved away; but, on seeing that 


the child’s glad face was overcast, I hasten- 
ed to make amends by eulogizing the beau- 
ty of the portrait, and, listening with pa- 
tience to her praises of the original, as a 
reward for my amiability I was promised a 
sight of ** Uncle Hugh’s rooms” on the very 
first occasion of Mrs, Harrison’s going in to 
air and dust them. 

That event *‘ came off”’ sooner than I an- 
ticipated. Late in the afternoon of the 
same day, as I passed up the corridor on 
my way to my own room, I was startled to 
see the mysterious door lying open, and 
May’s slender form poised upon the thresh- 
hold. 

‘‘Now, Miss Fenton,” she exclaimed ju- 
bilantly, ‘‘ you are to come in, and look.” 

**But, May, your grandmother might not 
wish” — 

‘Oh, nonsense, Miss Fenton! I asked 
her, and she said, ‘Of course, dear.’ So 
come along.”’ 

Half led, half dragged, by the eager cling- 
ing fingers, I entered the foremost room, a 
small ante-chamber, off which bath and 
dressing-rooms opened on either side, It 
was a striking-looking room, furnished in 
richly carved oak, and heavily draped with 
curtains and portieres of a deep maroon; 
but the sombre color was relieved by the 
broad, gilded frames of several large oil- 
paintings which hung around. 

“Uncle Hugh painted those,’ May said, 
as she saw me turn to examine them, 

They were, I found, a series, a)) intended 
to represent different phases of the same 
idea. In the first appeared a green and 
pleasant meadow, where a child sported be- 
side a limpid stream: a soft blue sky shone 
above his head, flowers sprang and blossom- 
ed about his feet. All was happiness, tran- 
quillity, innocence. In the next, a young 
man wandered alone through a tangled 
wood. Overhead the interlacing branches 
parted here and there to give a glimpse of a 
sky still blue and clear, though not always 
seen, and through the interstices sunlight 
trickled down, and lay in bars of gold across 
the narrow path. The third represented 
the same traveler, but he no longer strayed 
alone. Beside him an angel form, daintily 
lovely, serenely sweet, walked in the sum- 


mer glory, Hand in hand they went through 
a garden rich with the rarest blossoms, over 
which, brilliant and unclouded, shone the 
azure arc above, and ever in the pathway of 
the young man’s beautiful companion sun- 
beams shone and sported, and flowers 
sprang and bloomed. In the next picture 
the scene was the same; but the flowers 
drooped their fading heads, withered leaves 
strewed the ground, and in their midst 
knelt the young man, his hands clasped, his 
eyes upraised to where a cluster of bright, 
ethereal forms bore one not less beautiful 
toward the golden portals of the dying day. 
The last showed a pilgrim wandering alone 


‘along a burning, arid desert. Before and 


all around him stretched a drear waste of 
sand: far away in the dim perspective rose 
a few stunted palm-trees, and beyond them, 
trembling on the verge of the horizon, the 
airy spires of some distant city. 

I turned away from it, tears starting to 
my eyes, These pictures had been painted 
with a purpose: they represented a life-sto- 
ry, bitter, sorrowful, painfully true. I could 
understand it all; and, with a shoking sen- 
sation in my throat, I passed into the inner 
room, 

With the exception of a bed much resem- 
bling my own, it was furnished like the 
outer apartment, containing, however, but 
one picture,—a portrait, It represented a 
slight, delicate-looking girl of about nine- 
teen, with small, straight features, a sweet 
little mouth, and great gray eyes, softened 
and shaded by long curling lashes, —a face 
which I fancied I had seen before. The 
graceful girlish form was plainly outlined 
by the riding-habit of dark-blue cloth, and 
a black Spanish hat, with sweeping, snow- 
white feather, was set jauntily on the rip- 
pling golden hair. 

I stood long before the picture, wondering 
what was the history of that fair young 
face, about which, despite its smile, a tinge 
of melancholy lurked in the sweet, shy eyes 
and tender lips; and May, who had been 
peeping into the drawers of the writing-ta- 
ble, came and stood beside me. 

*Do you know who that is, Miss Fen- 
ton?” she asked, her glad voice strangely 
subdued, ‘*That is the girl who was to 
have been Uncle Hugh’s wife. She lived 
near here, and they were engaged to be 
married, and Uncle Hugh was awfully fond 
of her; but about a fortnight before the 
wedding-day he went up to town, and while 
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he was away she went to a dinner-party, 
and caught cold coming home. She did n’t 
mind it, and it turned into a fever, and Un- 
cle Hugh was sent for; but she did n’t know 
him when he came, and, Miss Fenton, she 
died upon the day on which she was to have 
been married. Was n’t it awfully sad? 
Poor Uncle Hugh was in a dreadful state: 
he has never quite got over it, though it is 
more than ten years ago now. That por- 
trait of uncle’s in the drawing-room was 
taken at the same time as this one of hers. 
See, here is the date.” 

There it was truly, a tiny plate let into 
the front of the frame, and bearing the one 
name “ Ada,’’ and the number of the year. 
As I stooped to examine it, May began 
again. 

**T never knew about her till last Christ- 
mas, when grandmamma and Aunt Grace 
were talking of it all. They were wonder- 
ing if Uncle Hugh would ever forget, and 
saying that it was because of her grave be- 
ing here that he hated tocome home. They 
forgot I was in the room, I think, for when 
I came out. from the window-seat auntie 
said, ‘I quite forgot that child; and grand- 
mamma said, ‘Oh, you may trust May!’ 
And so she might, Miss Fenton; for I’ve 
never told any one but you.” 

**T °m afraid you ought n’t to have told 
me then, May,’’ I said, feeling not a little 
panic-stricken at the notion of having, how- 
ever innocently, encouraged the betrayal of 
aconfidence. But May was ready with her 
answer. 

“Oh, nonsense, Miss Fenton! You ’re 
just like her,’’ — pointing to the picture, — 
“and it’s all the sawe, then, as if I had 
told her, you know.” 

Smiling at this logic, I again looked up; 
and now the child’s words showed me the 
reason of that strange familiarity with the 
portrait which had so puzzled me: it was 
my own face which the pictured one resem- 
bled. 

“Don’t you see how like it is?” queried 
May, standing on tiptoe to compare the fea- 
tures of the portrait with mine. 

**Yes,’”’ I said hesitatingly; ‘** but the pic- 
ture is much prettier, May.’ 

“Well, perhaps a little,’ conceded the 
young lady musingly; “but not much. 
You ’re very pretty too, you know, Miss 
Fenton: if you had n’t on that black frock, 
but a nice hat and habit like this, I think 
you ’d look just as pretty.” 
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‘May, I don’t like to stay here any 
longer,” I said uneasily. ‘I don’t think I 
ought ever to have come. Come away, 
dear.” 

I drew her from the room, and into my 
own, where I supplied her with a volume of 
fairy tales which had been the delight of my 
own younger days, and then sat down to 
write letters. I had several to despatch to 
my uncle, Miss Manvers, Carrie and Etta; 
but, somehow, the pen fell from my hand, 
the paper lay untouched before me: the pic- 
tures I had seen, and the story I had heard, 
occupied my mind to the exclusion of all 
else. What a blighted life Hugh Temple’s 
had been! Ten years of unrequited con- 
stancy, —ten years of unavailing sorrow, — 
and he could not yet be more than thirty- 
four! I could well imagine how he must 
have loved that fair young creature, with 
her pure, delicate face, and candid eyes. 
The simple name * Ada”’ spoke volumes to 
me. I had come to Monkswood prepared 
by Miss Manvers’s letter to distrust — per- 
chance dislike—its master: now, having 
heard his story, I found no sentiment but 
profoundest pity in my heart. Sympathy, 
interest, admiration, — were these more 
than pity? And, even if not, was not pity 
akin to— I felt myself blush, as, shaking 
off my embarrassing reflections, I looked 
up, and met the thoughtful blue eyes of my 
little companion. . 

‘Do you know what I ’ve been thinking, 
Miss Fenton?” she said, in her quaint, 
childish way, and with an air of profound 
wisdom. ‘I ’ve been thinking that you 
ought to marry Uncle Hugh.” 

And at the innocent speech I wonder if 
any one was ever more confused than I. 

After that first day, time slipped smooth- 
ly and uneventfully away, and I scarcely 
noted its rapid flight. Mrs. Temple I had 
already learned to love: she was so gentle, 
so high-minded, so affectionate, so thought- 
ful for my comfort, treating me more like a 
daughter than the paid teacher of her grand- 
children, and often talking to me of the 
dead mother whom she too had known and 
loved. She was a constant invalid, suffer- 
ing from some disease of the spine which 
compelled her to pass the greater part of 
her time upon a couch; but she never com- 
plained, — never, if she could help it, even 
allowed any one to guess that she was en- 
during pain. She never rose till late; so, 
acting upon a suggestion of Miss Manvers’s, 
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I had al] the more important lessons of the 
children over by the time she came down- 
stairs, thus leaving them free to spend an 
hour with her. We all dined together ear- 
ly; Mrs, Temple, because of the smallness 
of our party, conforming to the children’s 
hours, 

The evening—spent in the quiet draw- 
ing-room, where, till the soft twilight died 
away, no candles were allowed— was de- 
voted to music, Mrs, Temple kindly saying 
that she very much enjoyed hearing me 
sing and play. 

Thus, usefully and pleasantly, the days 
glided by; and I had been more than three 
months at Monkswood, when one morning 
at breakfast May startled me with the in- 
telligence that ‘‘ Uncle Hugh’’ was coming 
home. 

**Grandmamma told me when I went in 
to say ‘Good-morning.’ She had a letter, 
and she was crying over it,” she continued, 
nodding sagely across the table to where I 
sat, hiding my confused face behind the 
urn; for the recollection of a certain bygone 
conversation between the little lady and my- 
self never failed to call up the blushes to 
my cheeks. 

**I’m so glad!” cried Gracie, waving her 
spoon triumphantly. 

** And I!’ echoed Algie, 

‘‘He said he ’d show me all the queer 
things in his trunks,” announced May. 

promised me a big baby-doll,”’ added 
Grace. 

**And me a rocking-borse,’’ chimed in 
Algie. 

I said nothing; but a strange sensation of 
mingled pain and pleasure was throbbing at 
my heart. 

Two or three days went by, and one glo- 
rious, glowing July noon found us— “us” 
meaning the three children and myself— 
out among the sunny garden-paths, filling 
with flowers the basket from which the tall 
china vases in tlie drawing-room were to be 
replenished ; at least May and I were, Gracie, 
who always pulled her stalks too short, — 
not being trusted with scissors, — and Algie, 
who got thorns in his chubby fingers, and 
dragged up flowers by the roots, being dis- 
qualified. 

“I ’m certain I hear the carriage, Miss 
Fenton,’’ May exclaimed, dropping basket 
and scissors, and looking ready to set off to- 
ward the house on the smallest encourage- 
ment from me, 
a 
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‘Nonsense, May. You have said that 
ten times within the last hour,’’ I returned, 
rather crossly; for it angered me not a littie 
to find my own heart bound afresh at every 
false alarm. ‘‘ Run down to the little tool- 
house,—there ’s a darling,—and get me 
some bast-mat to tie up those lilies,’”’ 

Away sped May, and I moved toward the 
wire-work trellis, which divided two por- 
tions of the garden, to gather some of the 
climbing-roses that grew profusely over it. 
I was standing on tiptoe, vainly trying to 
catch one fragile, exquisite bloom, which 
nodded tantalizingly just above my reach, 
when | heard a light, swift step behind. 

“Did you get it, May?” I asked, making 
another gallant, but, alas! fruitless, attempt 
to reach the vexatious flower. 

** Allow me,” said a mellow, masculine 
voice. 

And a white, well-shaped hand held down 
the branch which bore the coveted blossom, 

As I gathered it in silence I felt the rush- 
ing blood dye my very forehead; and then, 
with a beating heart, I turned round slow- 
ly, just as Gracie and Algie came scamper- 
ing down the walk, uttering glad cries of 
“Uncle Hugh!’ 

He was standing before me, the sunlight 
falling on his uncovered head, the light 
wind playing with his crisp, brown curls, a 
perfect specimen of mature manhood. De- 
spite the sorrow which he had borne, and 
which the drooping curve of the mouth, and 
the sweet but melancholy smile, only too 
plainly showed, his four-and-thirty years 
lay lightly on him. The tall figure was as 
erect, the brown eyes as clear and bright, as 
in the portrait hanging upon the drawing- 
room wall, A sudden shadow crossed his 
eyes as I faced him slowly, the sensitive lips 
were contracted with a touch of pain; but 
it was gone in a moment, and he spoke. 

‘Miss Fenton, I believe?’ he said, with 
a slight but courtly inclination of his head. 

I bowed silently. 

*“*T am Hugh Temple, Miss Fenton, and I 
am come to beg a holiday for those trouble- 
some little pupils of yours. You will grant 
it, I hope?” 

He had Algie on his shoulder now, and 
Gracie clinging to his hand; and he looked 
down at me with a grave, sweet smile, as 
though awaiting my answer. 

‘Oh, yes!’ I said impulsively, and then 
blushed for my want of dignity, and longed 
to run away; or, failing that, — which was 
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impossible, seeing that he stood directly in 
my path,—to sink into the earth, any- 
where from under the searching glance of 
his bright, wistful eyes. 

Luckily May relieved me of my embar- 
rassment by rushing up to fling her arms 
about her uncle’s neck, and hug him with 
all her might; and presently I was left to 
pick up a trampled bast-mat, and forgotten 
flowers, and look after the group as they 
went out through the great gate, — Algie 
still on Mr. Temple’s shoulder, and May 
and Gracie clinging to either hand, — while 
I mused over my first introduction to the 
master of Monkswood. 

Mr. Temple’s arrival had left the rest of 
the day at my own disposal. So, after ad- 
miring the flaxen curls and china-blue eyes 
of the great wax-doll which Gracie was 
dandling in the nursery, and the dappled 
rocking-horse which Algie bestrode in the 
corridor, and peeping into the ante-cham- 
ber, all bestrewn with packing-cases and 
portmanteaus, among which May was rap- 
turously rummaging, I strolled into the 
cool, quiet library, where, with a favorite 
author, I established myself in the cushion- 
ed recess of the deep bay-window, quite 
shut off from the rest of the room by the 
sweeping folds of the purple-velvet curtain. 
I had sat there some time, lost in delicious 
dreams, in which I fear the hero of the sto- 


ry held no place, when the door opened, and 
the sound of Mr, Temple’s voice roused me 
from my revery, —roused me so effectually 
that I half sprang from my seat, and the 
volume in my lap slipped from off it on to 
the ground, luckily making no noise on the 
soft pile of the Turkey carpet. 


“Sit there, mother,” he said; and I could 


hear the creaking sound of castors as a great 
easy-chair was wheeled forward. ‘There: 
you are sure you are quite comfortable 
now? Then we will despatch this affair as 
soon as possible. I want to give all my first 
day to you and the little ones: after that, 
we can see to business, if you will.” 


He ceased speaking, and now I could hear 
the swift scratching of a pen over paper. I 
could not walk forth and face him; and, as 
desperate as some caged bird, I looked about 
for a way of escape. Fortunately the libra- 
ry, being in the back of the house, and evi- 
dently an addition made by some later mas- 


ter, did not correspond with the rest of the 


_ @difice, and the bay-window before which I 
stood was fitted with double sashes, which 
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could be made to open down to the ground 
I had slipped the inner bolt, and drawn in 
the glass wing, and was just about to push 
open the metal sun-blind, which was all 
that now stood between ine and freedom, 
when the sound of my own name, uttered 
within by that grave, deep voice already so 
familiar to me, made me pause, 

“Miss Fenton,—is not that what you 
called your new governess, mother? Who 
is she?”’ 

“*She is an orphan, poor child,” I heard 
Mrs. Tempte say, in her low, gentle tones. 
** Her mother was a great friend of Laura's, 
when they were both girls together, and [ 
have learned to love Millicent almost as if 
she were a daughter of my own. I admire 
the spirit with which she disdained a life of 
dependence; and she is a most womanly, 
winning, and sweet-natured girl.” 

Dear Mrs. Temple! how kind of her to 
speak of meso. I pushed open the blind, 
which would creak despite all my caution, 
and set my foot on the window sill, prepar- 
atory to gliding out upon the stone terrace; 
but again the mellow tones of her compan- 
ion’s voice arrested my departing steps. 

**She is all that you describe her, I feel 
sure,”’ he said, with a quick, impatient sigh. 
**Do you know, mother, she reminds me 
strongly of’? — 

*“‘Ada? Yes: she is like her, poor, dear, 
sweet girl, She has the same eyes and hair, 
and the same innocent, trustful look,” 

Then, in lowered tones, — 

** Hugh, dear, have you forgotten yet?’’ 

**I shall never forget, mother; but time 
has scarred over the once fresh wound, and 
I no longer reject the consolations brought 
by the passing years, No, I shall never for- 


get, I hope, the woman who was the idol of 
my youth, the good influence of my life; 
but, thank Heaven, sorrow is not eternal!” 

There was another sigh, and then the 
silence falling suddenly betwixt them re- 
called me to myself. Startled, humbled, 
horrified that I had unwittingly so degraded 


myself as to play the part of an eavesdrop- 
per, I gathered up my skirts, slipped through 
the narrow opening, sprang like a deer down 
the long stone terrace, and never halted till, 
breathless, blushing, and shame-stricken, I 
gained the safe shelter of my own room. 
When I returned from the children’s 
rooms that night, Mrs. Temple was still the 
only visible occupant of the drawing-room; 
so I took my place at the piano, and began 
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tosing. One song followed another, float- 
ing softly through the twilight room; old 
memories came with the summer gloaming; 
and in lowered tones I began an air I had 
not sung for many months, 


‘« © When the children are asleep, and the early 
stars retire, 
What a pleasant world comes back in the 
toil of day forgot! 
And the shadows of the past— how they 
gather round the fire 
With the friends beloved in years when 
the fear of death was not!’ ” 


My voice faltered a little; but 1 went on, 
though I could not control its trembling 
when I reached the second verse. 


*** And the angels of our youth, that so long in 
earth are cold, — 
They are calling us again, with their 
voices mild and low, 
Till our minds refuse to dwell by the coffin 
in the mould, 
And arise with them to heaven, where in 
glory they are now. 
Then with thoughts of rest at eve, be so 
ever hard the day, 
On our spirits cometh down a content- 
ment calm and deep. 
Oh! better than the joys of the noisy and 
the gay 
Is one quiet hour of dreams when the 
children are asleep,’ ” 


I rose from the piano, and groped my way 
across the dusky room to the eastern win- 
dow, where Mrs. Temple’s couch was placed 
full in the pale light of the newly risen 


moon, 
‘‘What is the matter, dear child?” asked 


my kind old friend in a soft, tremulous 
voice. 


And she laid one fragile hand lightly on 
my bowed head as I knelt beside her. 

““Nothing,’’ I said, catching my breath 
in a sudden sob; “it was merely my motb- 


er’s favorite song, Mrs. Temple, and it 
made me think of her, —that’s all.’’ 

We were silent for a few moments, and 
then a low rustie near me, and the momen- 
tary eclipse of the light, caused by some 
tall form passing between us and the win- 
dow, made me cling to my old friend and 
cry in a startled whisper, — 

‘““O Mrs. Temple, there’s some one in 
the room!” 


“Tt is only I, Miss Fenton,” said Hugh 
Temple’s voice, less firm than usual, yet 
with an added music in its tones, “Iam 
very sorry to have startled you; but I was 
standing behind the curtains in the win- 
dow, watching the moon rise, and I did not 
think of moving till you spoke. I think 
your music cast a spell upon me,’ he added 
more lightly, ‘*which I paid by terrifying 
the enchantress. She forgives me though, 
I hope?” 

“Oh, yes, freely!’ [ said in a breathless 
sort of way. 

And then I turned to Mrs, Temple, and 
bade her good-night, pleading weariness as 
an excuse for my early retirement. 

Mr. Temple opened the door for me to 
pass through, and, as the light from a hang- 
ing lamp in the corridor fell upon my face, 
he said gently, — 

‘** Poor child, you do look pale and weary; 
you will need a long rest tonight.” 

I was not pale the next moment, for I 
blushed hotly under the gaze of the grave, 
kind brown eyes; and when he took my 
hand, saying ‘‘Good-night, and pleasant 
dreams,” I could only make some almost 
inaudible reply as I caught at my candle 
and hurried up the stairs. 

What a flushed, guilty-looking face I saw 
in my glass that night, as I brushed my 
hair before it, thinking of the master of 
Monkswood, and wondering what I should 


do if he ever discovered the dreadful mean- 


ness of which I had been guilty that day! 
Eavesdropping! What a nasty, sneaking 
sound the word had! My act had been al- 
most involuntary, since I had never paused 
to think what I was doing,—and yet I felt 


as if, unknown though it was, it degraded 
me in Hugh Temple’s eyes; and I had al- 


ready learnt enough of his simple, noble na- 
ture to care more for his good opinion than 
I would willingly have acknowledged. 

After the first excitement caused by the 
master’s return had subsided, everything at 
Monkswood seemed to go back to the old 
routine; I say seemed, because in reality 
many things were changed, as it was, only 
natural that they should be. The children 
and I were left much more than formerly 
to our own devices; for Mr. Temple shut 
himself up into his library with an appall- 
ing array of rentals, receipt-books, and 
steward’s accounts, and Mrs. Temple kept 
him company, lying on a couch drawn close 
to his table, sometimes speaking, sometimes 
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silent, but always with glad eyes fixed upon 
her son and a happy smile hovering about 
her mouth. He had come back to ber never 
to depart again, this youngest and best-loved 
child, and the serene happiness, the full 
content upon her face was good to see, 

I seldom saw Mr. Temple till luncheon, — 
for such our early dinner had now become, 
mother and son dining together at a late 
hour, — and immediately after the meal he 
again disappeared, to walk, ride, receive 
callers, or otherwise occupy himself until 
the dressing-bell rang; but the evening was 
my happy time, to which I looked forward 
all the day, for then Mr. Temple joined us, 
listening to my music, which he evidently 
enjoyed so much that I forgot my shyness 
in ministering to his pleasure, or telling us, 
as we sat together in the twilight, of strange 
countries he had visited and strange sights 
that he had seen; and I experienced during 
those quiet moments spent in the deep-re- 
cessed window, while the moon rose over 
the dewy lawn, and a low, rich voice made 
music at my side, an exquisite pleasure 
never felt before. 

One evening, about five weeks after his 
return, Mr. Temple, at his mother’s solici- 
tation, accepted an invitation to dine at the 
house of a friend. It so happened that 
Mrs. Temple had one of her nervous head- 
aches on this day. 1t grew worse after her 
son's departure, and I, when sal-volatile 
and eau-de-Cologne had proved of no avail, 
persuaded her to take a little of the sleeping 
mixture which she always kept for such 
emergencies, and go to bed without await- 
ing his return. I felt curiously depressed 
on that evening, and did not care to be 
alone; but, when I had told the children 
the most interesting ‘‘Grimm’s Goblin” in 
my collection, and found that not even the 
thrilling ‘‘Adventures of Little Monck”’ 
could prevent Algie’s great brown eyes 
from closing or keep drowsy Gracie from 
nodding on her stool, I could not detain 
them any longer. I saw the bright heads 
laid upon the little pillows, and then, feel- 
ing utterly forlorn and miserable, I wan- 
dereé down-stairs again and into the gray 
old library, where the dusk was already 
growing in the shaded corners. In one of 
the windows looking toward the west stood 
Mrs. Temple’s couch, a buffalo-skin rug 
flung invitingly over its end. I lay down 
amongst the cushions, and drew the soft 
rug over my shoulders. A faint glow of 


rose, a streak or two of amber, yet lingered 
in the sky; it soothed me as I looked, and 
presently, from a revery, half sweet, half 
bitter, I glided into a dream. 

I do not know how long I slept; but 
when I awoke, roused by some sound within 
the room, the moon had risen, and was 
pouring a flood of silver light through the 
opposite window. There was another sub- 
dued but distinct rustle, and some vague 
idea of servants coming in to light the 
lamps crossed my mind: but I was not half 
awake yet, only clinging with all my might 
to the pleasant visions of my sleep; so I 
never raised my eyes till the sound of a firm 
footfall uear roused me, and I looked up to 
see a tall form standing opposite me in the 
moonlight, which illumined with its radi- 
ance the face that had shone upon my 
dreams, 

With a start of horror I began to realize 
how late it must be, and to wonder what 
Mr. Temple would think of me if he knew 
that I was there. Could he believe that I 
had never heard the noise of wheels upon 
the drive, the voices of the servants, his 
own footstep? Would he not think I had 
been purposely silent? Painfully embar- 
rassed and confused, I crouched yet lower 
amongst the pillows. Perhaps, as he 
seemed to have no definite purpose in stay- 
ing, he might go without perceiving me. 

But in that hope I was deceived. He 
stood for a few minutes at the window, — 
minutes which seemed hours to me, as I 
peered from my hiding-place, watching the 
moonlit outline in alabaster, the clearly 
cut profile of his half-averted face, and 
flash back in gleaming rays from the dia- 
mond studs glittering in his shirt-front, and 
the signet-ring shining on his hand as he 
knocked carelessly the ash from his cigar, — 
and then, turning with a slight sigh, came 
slowly across the room, and paused beside 
my couch, 

I could hear my heart beating now, and, 


half suffocated, I gasped for breath. There 
was a quick movement beside me, and a 
hand was laid gently upon my shoulder. 

**Up still, mother?’ said the well-known 
voice, in tones of affectionate chiding. 
**Nay, that is not right; you should not 
have waited for me,—with your headache 
too!’ 

And, Mr. Temple stooping down, I felt a 
mustached lip brush lightly against my 
cheek, 
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For one moment I lay perfectly still, spell- 
bound, bewildered, a rush of strange and 
passionate emotions breaking over me like 
a tempestuous wave; in the next I had 
sprung from the couch, heedless of my com- 
panion’s startled exclamation, rushed head- 
long to the door, down the corridor, up the 
stairs, and into my own room. There I 
locked the door, threw myself panting on 
the bed, and in an agony of shame covered 
my crimson face with my hands. 

I must leave Monkswood as soon as an- 
other governess could be procured, I told 
myself; for never, never could I look its 
master in the face again. 
wood! Oh, how bitter was that thought to 
me, who knew now that the quaint old 
house sheltered all that was most dear to 
me on earth, for with the touch of his lips 
upon my cheek had come the knowledge 
that I loved Hugh Temple as I could never 
love another, —a knowledge bitter-sweet at 
best; for, though I rejoiced in the thought 
that my affection was poured out upon one 
more than worthy of it all, I could not but 
fee) that it was scarcely possible my mis- 
placed and hopeless love should bring me 
aught but sorrow. 


“Miss Fenton, it’s nice and cool today, 
and I want to show you the old Abbey: you 
promised to come, you know.” 

The speaker was May, and the time the 
afternoon of the following day. Unable as 
yet to find an opportunity of speaking to 
Mrs. Temple, I had avoided with actual 
dread the vicinity of “‘ Uncle Hugh,” even 
managing to excuse myself from luncheon 
on the plea of a headache — which, in truth, 
I had: but now May would not be denied, 
and I knew that the master was safely shut 
in his study; so, with more than one palpi- 
tation, I managed to get safely out of the 
house by a side-door opening into the park, 
and, winding along a narrow path which 
ran through the wood, we came out by and 
by into a wide, comparatively clear space, 
in the centre of which stood the ruined, dis- 
mantled Abbey of which May talked. 

** All the land around here belonged once 
to the monks of this Abbey,’’ May said, 
looking up with round, dreamy eyes at the 
broken, stone-mullioned windows overhead, 
‘‘When the Abbey was destroyed in Henry 
the Eighth’s time, it fell into the hands of 
the Lanes; .two or three reigns afterward, — 
when James the First was king, I think, — 
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a Temple married their heiress, That is 
his portrait in the dining-room,—the one 
with the ruff, and funny, pointed beard; he 
was the first Hugh. You can see such a 
lovely view from the top of those old stone 
stairs, Miss Fenton; but grandmamma for- 
bade us to go up, because two or three of 
the steps are broken, and she thought it 
would be dangerous,” 

“She did n’t forbid me, though,” I re- 
joined lightly, glancing up the moss-grown 
stairway, —in which, about eight feet above 
the ground, a gap showed wide and bare, — 
and longing to look from above over the fair 
Temple lands, ‘* Will you be good, and not 
get into mischief, children, if I run up to 
look at the view?” 

They promised solemnly; so swiftly and 
carefully I climbed the weather-worn steps, 
coming out, flushed and breathless, on a 
little stone landing at the top, just below 
what had been the leads. I felt more than 
repaid for my trouble as I looked down with 
well-pleased eyes upon the beautiful pano- 
rama spread vut before me,—blue sky, 
hazy, purple hills, far-spreading emerald 
meadows, and the white houses of a village 
nestling amid elms and firs. 

Slowly I withdrew my eyes from the far- 
off landscape, starting as they fell upon the 
wood which clothed the Abbey’s base, for 
down the narrow bridle-path which wound 
in and out among the oaks and pines rode a 
single horseman. Something familiar in 
the easy pose of the figure made my heart 
beat fast, and I leaned eagerly forward, 
striving to catch a glimpse of the down- 
bent face. For a moment the interlacing 
branches of a few great sycamores hid him 
from view; then, as he rode slowly out into 
the clear space beyond, he raised his head, 
displaying the features I at once feared and 
hoped to see, — the features of Hugh Tem- 
ple. Trembling in every limb, I drew back, 
and ran hurriedly down the steep stairs, 
turned with incautious haste around the 
bend from which the step was gone, missed 
my footing, tried to recover it in vain, and 
fell headlong forward, Mabel’s cry of terror 
ringing in my ears. 

It might have been a minute that I knew 
nothing; then I comprehended that I was 
lying, a bruised, tortured mass, at the foot 
of the staircase down which I had fallen. 
The little ones, with blanched faces of hor- 
ror and alarm, were standing near, and May 
was kneeling, pale and trembling, by my 
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side. A sick stupor was stealing over me, 
the consequence of the shock I had sustain- 
ed; but for the children’s sake I resolutely 
fought against the deadly faintness, and 
motioned them to raise me. As they did 
80, an acute pain shooting through my arm 
made me fear that I must have dislocated it 
in the fall; but I smiled with quivering lips 
on the anxious young faces, and said, with 
an effort to speak calmly, that I was much 
better, and, indeed, very little hurt. I was 
yet speaking, when a glad cry from Gracie 
of “‘ Uncle Hugh! Uncle Hugh!’ stilled the 
faltering words. Forgetful of everything 
save the intolerable shame brought by the 
recollection of our last meeting, I strove to 
rise, to fly. An awful agony seemed to con- 
vulse my whole frame, there was a ringing 
in my ears, a mist of moving stars before 
my eyes, then thick darkness wrapped me 
round, and I knew no more, 

The accents of a voice strangely familiar, 
still more strangely dear, first brought my 
wandering senses back from the dim bor- 
der-land whither I had strayed, and I slow- 
ly opened my eyes to meet May’s anxious, 
loving glance. 

is better, —ever so much better!” 


May cried exultingly to some one behind 
and out of my sight. 

With a sudden apprehension, I moved 
slightly, so as to catch a glimpse of the per- 


son who supported me. It was Hugh Tem- 
ple’s arm on which I leaned. Crimsoning 
over neck and brow, I strove to struggle out 
of his clasp; but he held me fast. 

**Don’t move, Miss Fenton,” he said, 
looking down at me with a smile so glad and 
sweet that it seemed to irradiate with its 
brightness the calm beauty of his face. 
“You will not have long to wait for the 
carriage.” 

Not daring to meet the glance of those 
eyes above, I looked a mute inquiry at May, 
who knelt beside me, fanning me with the 
broad-brimmed hat which had fallen from 
my head. 

“There was a man cutting branches in 
the wood,”’ she explained, in answer to my 
unspoken question ; **and Uncle Hugh made 
him mount his horse, and ride home as fast 
as he could.” 

I closed my eyes, and waited. By and by 
there was a distant sound of wheels; and 
then Mr. Temple raised me in his arms, giv- 
ing no heed to my faint remonstrance, and 
bore me out from the ruins to where his 
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mother’s own close carriage was drawn up 
upon the road. 

The week which followed that day was a 
happy one for me, though I spent it in my 
own room, a close prisoner upon an uneasy 
couch, —for it turned out that my shoulder 
had been dislocated and my ankle severely 
sprained by the fall, —a happy week indeed; 
for May was my loving and indefatigable 
nurse. Mrs, Temple never omitted spend- 
ing some portion of the day in my room; 
and every morning there came a freshly 
gathered bouquet of rare and beautiful flow- 
ers from the hands of the master himself. 
How lovingly the buds and blossoms were 
tended I need not say: suffice it that they 
so brightened my sick-room that I felt al- 
most sorry to leave it, when, one glorious 
August morning, my couch was wheeled 
into another chamber near. I was lying 
very still and happy in the wide window-re- 
cess, with the early sunshine streaming in 
upon my face, and the soft wind lifting the 
loose tresses of my hair, when a light tap at 
the door made me look around. 

*““Open, locks, whoever knocks,’ May 
cried gayly. 

The door opened, and, instead of the serv- 
ant I bad expected to behold, Mr. Temple 
appeared on the threshhold. I crimsoned 
to the roots of my hair as he came forward, 
laying upon the table the bouquet I had so 
missed, and saying jestingly to May, — 

**Why, you look quite pale, little nurse! 
You must have a run inthe garden. Look 
upon me as a substitute, and let me mind 
Miss Fenton for a while. I have a story to 
tell her: so run away, little woman.” 

The wise “little woman’’ needed no sec- 
ond telling, but beat a hasty retreat, much 
to my dismay ; and then Hugh Temple knelt 
down beside my couch, and stretched out 
his arms, with the one softly uttered word, 
** Millie!’ 

**Did you guess what story I had to tell 
you, you shy, demure-faced little Millie?’’ 
Hugh asked laughingly, when we had grown 
rational again, ‘I think you must have 
known that it was the old, old story, sweet. 
Not my own: I found out from May that 
you had learned that long ago, and I used 
to see in your dear eyes the pity you felt for 
the lonely man, henceforth no longer lone- 
ly, my darling; for instead of the dead face, 
which is now only a dear memory, — always 
dear, though there is a dearer far, —I shall 
have a living, loving one t» brighten my 
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happy future. Do you remember that day 
in the garden, Millie? At the very first 
glimpse I caught of your sweet, shy eyes, 
and blushing face, —a rose among roses, — 
I knew that if the empty shrine within my 
heart was ever to be tenanted again, yours 
would be the form to fill the vacant niche. 
And that same day, in the library: you re- 
member it, sweet?’ —for I had started and 
colored, and hidden my guilty face, ‘*I was 
not quite so ignorant of what was going on 
behind the curtains as you supposed. I had 
heard more than one suspicious creak and 
rustle there; and, when the light tap of fly- 
ing feet upon the terrace told me that my 
visitor was gone, 1 set off on an exploring 
expedition, and was rewarded by finding, — 
what? You don’t believe that I have such 
quick ears, I see: so, to convince you, I sup- 
pose I must show you my prize.” 

I looked up at something in his hand, —a 
few withered stalks, and a small, brown, 
shapeless mass,—and knew that he had 
found the tiny breast-knot of purple helio- 
tropes and one white China-rose which May 
had fastened in my dress on that well-re- 
membered morning. I had missed it on-re- 
gaining my room; but had fancied it must 
have dropped during my hurried flight. 
And he had kept it all this time! I looked 
up inquiringly, and he went on. 

**T found th.s upon the floor, and, think- 
ing it too pretty to be trampled on, I put it 
into my pocket-book, where, strange to say, 
it has remained ever since. You have no 
notion, sweet, how I enjoyed myself that 
evening, under the rose, and behind my so- 
ber face. Your blushes and confusion, 
your shy, frightened eyes, and the half-in- 
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quiring, half-appealing glances you cast at 
me from time to time, were all new and 
pleasant things to me. And those happy 
days that followed, with the soft music, and 
long twilight talks, that closed them in, 
when I seemed old and grave that you 
might forget your shyness, while I watched 
with gladdened eyes the gradual unfolding 
of the sweet, fresh, pure nature like the pe- 
tals of a lily in the sun, and longed for the 
time to come when I might stretch forth my 
hand, and gather my fair flower, to wear it 
proudly in my bosom all my life! And that 
evening in the library! What! blushing, 
sweetheart? What a shy little Millie it is 
still! I did mistake you for my mother at 
first; but I found out my mistake when — 
my love, I’m not going to be ‘ dreadful,’ — 
it was just a minute before you ran away 
that I was undeceived. And what a flight 
it made, the naughty little witch! and how 
it fought shy all the next day, thinking to 
put off the evil hour! and how it was caught 
at last in its own trap! Ah, little Millie! 
you may know by my foolish jesting how 
very happy I am today, — how glad to have 
won your precious love,—for you do love 
me, sweetheart, do you not?’’ 

And what answer could I make but to put 
my hand in his, and teil him that I loved 
him, my hero and my king, with all my 
heart and soul? 

Months have passed by since May, return- 


. ing from her ramble, found us still together 


in the sunlit window. Now my happy hon- 
eymoon is over, and I have returned to 
Monkswood to begin a life as happy, —its 
master’s wife. ‘ 


PLEASANT BEDROOMS. 


Have pleasant bedrooms, There is noth- 
ing more indicative of refinement and a gen- 
uine culture in a family than bright, cheer- 
fal and tastefully decorated bed-chambers. 
Tastefal decorations do not necessarily 
mean expense, and it is possible to make 
a chamber look very pretty at a very small 
outlay. Indeed, in many instances, no out- 
lay at all would be required beyond what 
would be incurred under any circumstances. 


The women of a family, especially, are apt 
to pass a good portion of their time in their 
bed-chambers, and in some households the 
sleeping apartments are used alike for sew- 
ing-rooms, sitting-rooms and nurseries. It 
is worth while to obtain all the innocent 
pleasure we can in this life, and there can 
be no doubt that life is pleasanter if most of © 
its hours are passed in cheerful-looking 
apartments. 


WEDDING BELLS. 
Merry, merry through the dells, 
Comes the sound of wedding bells ; 

“ Mirth and pleasure, 

Heaven's blessing ; 
Every treasure 
Worth possessing,” 
Is the gladsome song they're singing ; 
* Ever gladness, 
Never sadness,” 
Scems the burden of their ringing— 
Scems the burden of their ringing. 


Ring on, bells, and let your song 

Float the busy air along: 

“ What though sorrow 
Never dieth, 

Till to-morrow 
Far he fiyeth; 

And to-day all hearts are singing ; 
* Mirth and gladness,. 
Never sadness, 

Is the burden of our ringing— 

Is the burden of our ringing.” 


CHRISTMAS BELLS, 


Curistmas Day ! and the joy-bells ring 
With a merry, merry swing, 


Noél! Noél! peal the bells ; 
Echo, too, the glad truth tells, 
Clashing back from every bill 
* Peace on earth, to men good-will 7” 
Whisp'ring, “ Come with murth and gice ! 
Raise your voices merrily | 

Sing ! sing ! 

While we ring 
Raise your voices merrily |” 


THE CURFEW. 
Lona tangled skeins of mingled gold and 


grey: 
Bright fleecy clouds of sunlight all aglow 
With crimson glory of the passing day, 
That hotly blushes as she wends her way 
The hills below: 


Dim misty shades that haunt the fading 


lights 
Huge spectral shapes that stalk o’er hill 
and dell: 
The silver moon that peeps forth pure and 
white : 
Then loudly peals the herald of the night, 
The curfew bell. 


And this its song: “O weary world of men, 
The worn Earth sleeps, soft-cradied on 
Night's breast 
Lay by your toil, and care, and strife, and 
then 


Let sweetest slumber hide all from your 
ken 


Lie down and rest 1” 


VON. 
~ ~ | SONGS OF THE BELLS. 
| 
~ a 4, 
On the first glad Christmas morn— 
| 


My Christmas Present. 


MY CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


It was the day before Christmas, and we 
entered the dining-room of our boarding- 
house with more drooping spirits than 
usual, — Gertrude, John, and I. Tom had 
not yet arrived; and, notwithstanding the 
landlady’s melancholy warning that our 
dinner would be spoiled, as well as his own, 
we waited for him some time, sitting round 
the festive board. Not that that board was 
especially inviting, or the spicy but plebeian 
odor of sausages particularly agreeable to 
our accustomed nostrils, but we missed 
Tom, and had no appetite for the luxuries 
set before us when he was away. Then 
Gertrude had placed the little bouquet of 
roses and pansies which John had just 
brought her between the broken-nosed gra- 
vy-dish and a melancholy plate of saleratus 
bread; and the bright blossoms counteract- 
ed depressing effects, and hinted that it was 
a sunshiny world, in spite of poverty, and 
the gloom of boarding-houses. 

There were no other boarders in the house 
at present, and madame did not think it 
wotth the while to make an extra effort to 
please such an unprofitable set as we, who 
occupied attic rooms, and, it was very evi- 
dent, were nobodies. Indeed, she regarded 
us with so much bitterness, that, strange to 


say, we sometimes felt as if we were the 


cause of her fallen fortunes, and ate the 
thin, consumptive, holiday mince-pies with 
a feeling of guilt, —the very raisins therein 
crying out against us for hard times, and 
the preying upon a lone widow. 

In old days, when the table was full, she 
had sometimes smiled, a little, frosty smile; 
but now she always frowned, Her eyes 
were red, and her sorrowful nose sharpened 
toapoint. The rich-old-gentleman board- 
er, who had the most charming invalid’s 
appetite for mush, had gone where landla- 
dies are not, nor any more tears. The dry- 
goods clerk, who lent such an air of style 
and elegance to the establishment by his 
fine dress and fine manners, thought he was 
n’t appreciated by his fellow-boarders, and 
went where there were more young ladies, 
and consequently more appreciation. The 
old-bachelor merchant, who, although he 


might have been particular, never opened 
his mouth to find fault, had been taken in 
by the wiles of a pretty school-mistress 
across the way, and was committing the 
folly of housekeeping. The retired minis- 
ter, who had enough money to support him- 
self comfortably without making an exer- 
tion to save Souls, did not dare to trust the 
small, white light of his piety against such 
a background of iniquity, —card-playing, 
dancing, opera-going, and the like, —and 
had sought a safer abode. The two maiden 
ladies who subsisted on tea and pickles had 
quarreled, after years of soul-sisterhood, 
and each had flown to fresher fields and 
pastures new for consolation in her cruel 
heart-wounds, So every week there was 
more mush and less pastry, more beet-pick- 
les and less sugar, and the ‘‘days darkened 
round us,’ and hope grew dimmer. But 
we were usually a very jolly set of young 
people, regular Bohemians, all of us, used 
to ups and downs and disappointments, but 
defying the worst that fate could do, with 
our merry spirits. And now it was not a 
falling-off of our daily food alone which cast 
the little cloud over us, by any means, — 
though to the healthiest souls too much 
oatmeal mush is a shadow; it was the com- 
ing of Christmas which suggested the sad- 
dest of all words, ‘*it might have been.” 

John and I were brother and sister. Ger- 
trude was my friend, and John’s betrothed; 
Tom was John’s friend, and my betrothed. 
John was a journalist, Tom was an artist, 
Gertrude wrote stories for magazines, and I 
was a music-teacher. We had a high opin- 
ion of each other’s ability, and confidence 
in our own; but as yet we had won more 
poverty than money or fame. We hoped 
prodigiously, we worked moderately; our 
castles were the most wonderful ever set a- 
floating by silly young souls, and when they 
tumbled to pieces, we sighed a little at first, 
then laughed like children, and, like chil- 
dren, proceeded to build them again higher 
than ever. 

But we were beginning to be too old to 
be so careless, even for gypsies, and looked 
life and ourselves inquiringly in the face, 
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and were trying to be in earnest in some- 
thing besides loving and hoping. John 
wrote really powerful articles, full of fire 
and vigor; but some way lie was always on 
the unpopular side politically, and his fine 
satire was continually touching the wrong 
person’s weak points: otherwise, his success 
might have been great, 

Tom painted charming pictures: his col- 
oring was almost equal to that of the old 
masters, I thought, and his drawing woun- 
derfully fine. But the public is slow to ap- 
preciate merit, though it seemed to have 
opened its eyes of late, and, having sold 
one or two landscapes successfully, the dear 
fellow felt himself already on the loftiest 
heights of fame, —though in a few days af- 
ter these sales his pocket was as depressing- 
ly empty as ever. He had scarcely a decent 
coat to cover him, but had indulged in his 
own and my fondness for old china and an- 
tique ornaments! I, who was growing a 
grain more common-sense, with added years 
and experience, took him to do for this last 
piece of extravagant folly. 

Gertrude’s stories were of the highest or- 
der, bright, fanciful, subtle; but they were 
not in such demand in the market as to 
bring high prices,— which, as John was 
continually remarking, was the surest test 
that there was genius lurking darkly in 
their brilliant pages. 

As for me, the salary I received for play- 
ing on the organ in the little Episcopal 
Church was small, and my pupils were of 
poor families, who could not afford to pay 
much for lessons, I was the owner of a 
good, well-trained voice, and had been in- 
vited to join a successful and highly respect- 
able concert-troupe, with the promise of a 
very respectable salary; but Tom could not 
bear the idea of my singing in public, so I 
gave it up for his sake. Taking everything 
together, we did not seem to be any nearer 
having a home of our own than we had 
been a year before; though we had said 
then, as well as on the year before, ‘* By 
next Christmas we shall have aone with 
landiadies and gloomy rooms and frowning 
looks and cold coffee and hopeless dinners,”’ 
And this Christmas we were a little more 
gloomy than on the last, and the last Christ- 
mmas we were more gloomy than on the year 
before; and so on. 

Ah, what bliss that little home of our 
own was to look forward to! Once there, it 
seemed as if the whole world would change; 
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that editors would be more open to reason; 
that the public taste for pictures would be 
suddenly refined and cultivated into an ap- 
preciation for Tom; that story - writing 
would bring the fortunes its writers de- 
served; that every utterance of that ‘‘ heav- 
enly maid,’’ music, would be straightway 
coined into gold for a follower like myseif; 
that housekeeping would be the little pleas- 
ant recreation in the intervals of the sterner 
exercise of genius, We had planned a thou- 
sand times just how we should manage 
everything, — how delightfully we would 
entertain our friends, what jolly, reckless 
fires should always be dancing on the 
hearth to brighten our spirits while we sat 
in its glow, and welcome us home with a 
cheery sparkle after evenings spent at a 
concert or the theatre, what daintily spread 
tables we would have, what a wilderness of 
flowers in our windows, what a holiday-air 
should pervade everything, and never a 
gloomy or an impatient word be spoken un- 
der the roof from year’s end to year’s end! 

‘*Dear me! what shall we do tomorrow?” 
said Gertrude, with a little sigh, while we 
sat waiting for Tom. ‘*Must we eat our 
dinner here, and try to be thankful?”’ 

*“*We might go to the play, and dine at 
Copley’s afterward, if you prefer,’’ said 
John, the shadow creeping from her brown 
eyes into his own. 

** But we can be all by ourselves here,’’ 
said 1; ‘‘and even this seems more home- 
like than a fashionable saloon could. That 
would be dreadful. Don’t you wish we had 
some respectable uncle or grandparent who 
would invite us all out to his aristocratic 
country-seat to spend Christmas?”’ 

**No,”* said Gertrude decidedly; ‘‘ but I 
wish it were warmer weather, that we might 
have a little picnic out in the country, such 
as we had last fall, and dine on a moss-cov- 
ered bench, with brown leaves dropping 
into our cups, and a brook near to sing us a 
drinking-song.”’ 

Here Tom appeared, looking somewhat 
flushed and excited, and bearing a huge 
bundle in his arms, 

**What made you so late? we ‘ve been 
waiting for you, Tom,” said I, looking rath- 
er pathetically at the cold sausages that 
were calinly reposing in a thick, white, un- 
inviting-looking substance instead of gayly 
swimming in the clear brown sea of fifteen 
minutes ago. 

Business,’”’ he responded briskly: sold 
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a picture to a rich old fellow, who did n’t 
care what he paid for it, and thought I 
would celebrate the event by buying a pres- 
ent for you, Bess.”’ 

“Such a huge present as that?” I said, 
examining the paper with dreadful misgiv- 
ings. ‘* You are very good, Tom.” 

Tom looked a little guilty, and as if he 
dreaded ill. I was growing economical, and 
it depressed him. John proposed that we 
should have dinner before the present was 
brought to light, and then I could enjoy it 
at my leisure. 

**Everything is spoiled,’ grumbled the 
landlady. ‘‘It is of no use for me to try 
and provide good, comfortable, warm din- 
ners, if things are going on in this way.” 

And she wiped her widowed eyes with her 
apron, and wrung her unprotected hands in 
the most hopeless manner. 

We acted on John’s proposal, and made a 
somewhat hurried and silent meal. Then 
Tom undid the present, and waited breath- 
lessly for exclamations of admiration and 
profuse thanks and delight on my part. 
But neither exclamations nor thanks came 
at first: we were all too much surprised to 
speak, even though it was Tom who had 
purchased the splendid affair, and brought 
it home to me. It was only a clumsy old 
casket, exceedingly heavy and antique, and 
mysterious enough in its appearance to 
have been one of Portia’s caskets; but there 
was no beauty in its form, or in the crum- 
bling carved work which adorned it, and, as 
fond as I was of rococco and antique orna- 
ments and articles of furniture, this had 
very little fascination for me. 

** How did you happen to buy it, Tom?” 
asked Gertrude, who was the first to open 
her mouth. 

** How did I happen to buy it?” echoed 
Tom. ‘* Why, don’t you think it an ele- 
gant old thing? Carver’s things are put up 
for sale,— you know he ’s dead, poor fel- 
low, —and I considered myself very lucky 
to get hold of this. He brought it from 
Rome, with a host of other curiosities. I 
got it for a mere trifle, —gave only ten dol- 
lars for it: just think of that! I thought 
Bess would be delighted; but she is n’t 
pleased with anything one gets for her 
lately.’’ 

“*O Tom, I am pleased!” said I, trying to 
tell a story with a truthful air. ‘It looks 
very antique, and will be a nice place to 
stow away many things. But, my dear, you 


should n’t always be buying me presents, 
I can’t help thinking you ’re extravagant.” 

Grateful!’ exclaimed John, who would 
not allow even me to hint, under any cir- 
camstances, that his friend was affected 
with a failing, whatever opinion I might 
have of my lover. He was not at all struck 
by the desirableness of the casket; but Tom 
liked it, and so of course it must berfine. 

‘“*Let us look at the inside,’’ said Ger- 
trude, lifting the creaking lid. 

But there was nothing there but a faded 
red-satin lining, and a musty smell. 

** Perhaps one day it was the hiding-place 
of love-letters, somebody’s heart crumbled 
into tender, maybe despairing words,” she 
meditated ; “* perhaps some great lady placed 
her jewels there, warm from her fair neck 
and rosy ears, after the excitement of fever- 
ish, festal evenings; perhaps some sad-eyed 
Italian mother kept here little relics of her 
dead children; perhaps’? — 

I was not in a very good-natured or senti- 
mental mood, so I could not help interrupt- 
ing her. 

‘You can make a story out of it for —— 
Magazine, Gertrude,’’ I said; ‘‘ but in the 
mean time a sad-eyed New-England girl is 
going to hide here the relics of her dead 
past. All the old letters that I do not burn 
I am going to put into this casket, then lock 
it up so that neither I nor any one else shall 
ever see them. Is n’t that a worthy use to 
make of it, Tom?” 

Tom seemed rather out of sorts, and by 
no means over-pleased with me; so we drop- 
ped the subject of my Christmas present, 
and soon grew very merry and forgetful on 
pleasanter grounds. We planned, as usual, 
for a next-year’s Christmas in our own 
home; Tom told of an inspiration fora new 
painting, and how he caught it; John read 
a most amusing sketch which he had writ- 
ten for tomorrow’s edition of the ‘* Times;’ 
Gertrude recited a new and lovely little 
poem; then I eang songs till bed-time; and 
we all parted in gay good-humor. 

The Christmas sunshine was dazzling my 
half-opened eyes the next morning, when 
Gertrude, still in her long, white robe de 
nuit, came stealing into my room, 

** Bess,”’ said she excitedly, ’ve been 
dreaming all night about your casket; and 
I believe there’s a mystery about it that we 
have n't discovered,—some secret-drawer 
or hiding-place in it which contains some- 
thing wonderful,” 
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“Nonsense! that would be too much like 
astory,” said I. ‘‘You’re so full of sto- 
ries and romance, Gertrude, dear, that there 
*s nothing but what suggests some mystery 
to you. Ah! how many such stories I have 
read. Breathes there any writer of ro- 
mances with soul so dead that he or she 
has n't found a secret drawer in something 
which contained treasures, jewels, gold, or 
lost letters, for some poor mortal just on the 
last verge of poverty or despair?” 

“It would n’t be so very strange if we 
should find a mystery in this, as it was in 
that strange Carver’s possession, who ran- 
sacked all the old Roman houses, and, as he 
assured me, never even accepted anything 
as a present which had not a hstory.” 

I was sleepy, and floated off into a little 
nap before she ceased speaking. I opened 
my eyes again, and she was holding the cas- 
ket in her lap, intently busied in picking off 
bits of the silvery ornamental work with her 
reckless fingers. 

‘What in the world are you doing with 
my box?’ I exclaimed, raising my head in 
amazement. 

“There! I ’ve found it,’ she almost 
screamed. ‘*The opening in the top is so 
shallow that I was quite sure there was 
something underneath, if one could only 
find it. The keyhole was very cunningly 
hidden under all these carved leaves; but 
here it is: now for a key to open the draw- 
er. O Bess!’’ 

Thoroughly roused now, even more ex- 
cited than she, I sprang from the bed, and 
took my mysterious present into my own 
hands. Yes: if I was n’t dreaming, there 
was a tiny keyhole; and to my vivid imagi- 
nation that keyhole was the opening to all 
the hidden things in creation, all the treas- 
ures, all the secrets. 

“Oh, do let us find a key!” I said impa- 
tiently. ‘*Gertrude, have you any small 
key? Is there a very small key in the 
house?”’ 

Gertrude was trembling. We both went 
in search of the desired article, both looking 
back over our shoulder at the casket. 

I procured the key to my portfolio, to my 
work-box, to my jewel-case. They were all 
small keys, but neither of them would fit 
this lock, Gertrude brought a great bunch 
of them, She treasured all the keys she 
ever found, imagining some romance at- 
tached to them; and she was always finding 


keys. She had in her possession those 


brought from all parts of the world, and 
every one had its story, its mystery, its hor- 
ror, or its pretty secret. But none of these 
would fit either; so we were forced to curb 
our impatience, to dress ourselves, and wait 
for broader day, and the sympathy and as- 
sistance of our male protectors. 

When informed of our discovery, they 
pretended to be only mildly interested; but 
it was evident that they were more exer- 
cised concerning it than they were concern- 
ing their breakfast, and the landlady was in 
tears again because her sumptuous feast 
was growing cold untouched. Tom tried to 
pick the lock with a hairpin; John produced 
a wire, and went breathlessly to work upon 
it. But all in vain: it was loth to disclose 
its secrets, 

“Tt is a very heavy affair,” Tom ob- 
served, 

And we were dazzled with the thought of 
gold. 

“I detect a perfume hovering about it 
which I did not notice before I opened the 
keyhole,” said Gertrude. 

And we thrilled all over with a delightful 
sense of romance, 

‘Something rattles from within when 
you move it,’? said John, ‘I thought it 
was only the rickety ornaments on the out- 
side, before.’’ 

And we felt a little awe-stricken, and half 
afraid of the mystery. 

John was taking an impression of the 
keyhole in wax, when Gertrude suddenly 
rushed up-stairs, and soon appeared with a 
key which she was sure was just, the thing, 

‘It is that dear little key which you pick- 
ed up and gave to me before we were en- 
gaged, John. I keep it on my watch-chain, 
and forgot it before,’’ she said. 

I wondered if everybody was forgetting 
that it was my casket, and preferred to open 
it myself. 

The key did fit, and a tiny drawer was 
opened to our view. But—alas for our 
hopes! — there was no gold, no jewel, to be 
be seen: there was only an old black mask, 
such as is worn at carnivals, a pair of old 
silken gloves,—gloves made to fit a fairy 
little hand, — and a small picture, that look- 
ed as if it had once been set in a locket, of 
the saddest, sweetest, brightest girl’s face 
ever seen. It was painted on a substance 
like ivory, and was nearly faded out. Then 
there was a letter, written in Italian, and 
evidently from a prison. 
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We had our romance, but not our for- 
tune. I was disappointed at first, so much 
so that I did not care for the romance; but 
it was evident that the others were deeply 
impressed. Tom looked at the picture un- 
til 1 was jealous; Gertrude held the gloves, 
and looked like one in a spell; while John, 
who had studied Italian, slowly deciphered 
the quaint handwriting of the letter, At 
the breakfest-table he read it aloud to us, 
and I believe that it was a warning sent to 
us by Providence, — sent in this mysterious 
way that it might be more impressive, — 
for it was nothing but a lament over a youth 
wasted in dreams, in the building of air-cas- 
tles, and the loss of everything, even love 
and. liberty, by this means, 

We all laughed over it, of course, it was 
so quaintly written, we said; but we laugh- 
ed really because we each rather took it to 
ourselves, aud were as embarrassed as if it 
were addressed to ourselves personally, in- 
stead of to some dear brother Simon, who 
died more than a hundred years ago, per- 
haps. 

John said it was a good joke to come to 
such a lazy fellow as he was. And, after 
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all, the casket did prove to be a fortune to 
us; for Tom went immediately to work and 
painted a picture, into which he introduced 
that face, and that picture established his 
fame, and brought him more money than 
he had hardly ever seen before; Gertrude 
was inspired by the romance of the thing to 
write so fine a story that she was admitted 
into the most exclusive of all the maga- 
zines, and was noticed by the critics in a 
most flattering manner; John worked from 
that day with the most earnest will, and 
was soon acknowledged to be a brilliant 
writer, and if he was unpopular in politics, 
could afford to be so; while as for me, when 
we were married, — Gertrude and John, and 
Tom and I,—and moved into that little 
house of our own, I developed such a facul- 
ty for housekeeping, such a gift for saving 
and cooking and making the most of every- 
thing, that I am today allowed by all to be 
the most brilliant one in the family. 

This last Christmas was as cheery as we 
had planned it; and, whatever the others 
may think about it, I regard my Christmas 
present with love and gratitude, though I 
prized it so little at first. 


HOW SHE WON HIM. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


The Stanton family were assembled in 
their pleasant breakfast-room around a ta- 
ble spread with every luxury that could 
tempt a capricious appetite. Mr. Stanton, 
a rather stern-looking man of perhaps fifty 
years, read the morning paper while he 
waited for his chocolate, which his hand- 
some, dignified wife dispensed from behind 
the silver urn. 

It was a stringent rule in this otherwise 
tather free-and-easy family that all must 
assemble at their morning meal, it being the 
only one the father took with them; so that 
even the pretty elder daughter was here, in 
spite of the dark rings under the beautiful 
eyes that told of late hours the night before, 
So also was the young medical student and 
only son; and in her corner next her father 
was the baby and spoiled child, —the little 
fourteen-year-old girl) who had been christ- 
ened by the old-fashioned name of her 
grandmother, ‘‘ Leah,”’ but which she her- 


self had shortened with her baby tongue to 
Lee.’’ 

‘** Are you reading of the failure, sir?” in- 
quired Arthur, who had just laid down his 


morning paper. ‘‘ Quite surprising, is n’t 
it?” 

“It is, indeed,’ said Mr. Stanton. “I 
should have thought of any house in the 
city failing before Berwick & Son: but they 
have been going very fast lately.’ 

‘‘Dear me, Mr. Stanton!’ exclaimed his 
wife: ‘“‘you don’t mean to say Berwicks 
have failed?” 

This with an anxious look toward her 
daughter Laura, who now looked up with 
arched brows, and face a shade paler than 
its wont. 

““Why, Arnold Berwick was considered 
one of our best young men.” 

Well, mamma,” said the clear, incisive 
voice of Mrs. Stanton’s youngest- born, 
which that lady dreaded to hear sometimes, 
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** does failing in business make him one of 
our worst young men?”’ 

*“*Why, certainly not, dear,’ was the an- 
swer; *‘ but of course it changes his position 


in society. You are not old enough to un- 


derstand it, Lee,”’ 

Still that anxious look toward Laura, who 
gavé no sign of the struggle going on in her 
proud hear’. If she had ever loved any- 
body, it had been Arnold Berwick; and she 
knew she had given him reason to believe 
that she did. But she was old enough to 
know that this must all be forgoten now, — 
for a Stanton could not marry a poor man, 

The struggle was not a very hard one, for 

- Laura’s nature was rather shallow, and she 

had been well trained. She was enabled 
very soon to lift her eyes to her mother’s 
with a re-assuring smile, and to say light- 
ly, 

** Too bad he failed just before the ball at 
the opera house: he is the best dancer in 
the city.”’ 

There was a clatter of dishes from Leah’s 
corner, and the enfant terrible arose in her 
wrath. 

‘*T am ashamed of you all!’ she said ve- 
hemently. ‘*‘When Mr. Berwick was a few 


dollars richer, he was ‘one of our best 
young men.’ Papainvited him here; mam- 
ma was pleasant to him; Laura danced with 
him, and let him make love to her; and Ar- 


thur rode and smoked with him. Now look 
at the difference! He is just as good as 
ever he was; and I ’m going to treat him 
just as well. Inever want to be a young 
lady if it makes me as cold-hearted as you 
are, Laura,”’ 

‘“*Mamma,” said the young lady address- 
ed, “‘can’t you teach that child a little rea- 
son?’ 

And she swept indignantly from the 
room, 

**Where are you going to lecture next 
week, Miss Stanton?” inquired Arthur, 
with mock politeness, 

“Leah, my child, you don’t understand,” 
began the mother; but was interrupted 
rather abruptly by this spoiled girl. 

“Yes: I do understand, mamma. Be- 
cause Mr. Berwick is poor now, he must 
not be invited here any more, and must not 
make love to Laura any more. I am glad I 
am a little girl. Lintend to be just as kind 
to him as I can.”’ 

There were actually tears in the big child- 
ish blue eyes, and the little boot-heels were 
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set down emphatically as she left the room 
to get ready for school. 

“It is a good thing for you, my dear,” 
said her father, laughing, as he too arose, 
“that she is not a young lady. I fancy she 
will not be so easy managed as Laura, Do 
you suppose there is any danger at all in 
that quarter?”’ 

**None whatever,’’ said the mother: 
**Laura is too sensible, and too ambitious.”’ 

So the conversation ended. 

Leah went down the broad steps, out on 
the pavement, her heart still swelling with 
indignation, longing in some way to show 
her friend Arnold that she would not 
change, if all the world did. At school she 
heard the story repeated, and all the changes 
rung upon it. 

“That Arnold Berwick always held his 
head so high,” said one girl who had always 
been Leah’s pet detestation; * and now, just 
think, girls, he has taken a clerkship in Mil- 
ler’s new store.”’ 

**T suppose he will hold his head just as 
high above certain people as he ever did,” 
said Lee sharply, and a little maliciously, — 
for the young lady’s father was more than 
suspected of having gained his fortune by 
cheating the government. ‘‘ This shows he 
*s honest, at any rate, and is not going to 
cheat his creditors.”’ 

As she started home that evening, she 
hesitated, walked a few rods on the home- 
ward way, then turned resolutely back. 

want some new gloves,’ she said, 
looking down at her hands, where one rosy 
finger had worn its way through its kid cov- 
ering; “‘and I ’m going to Miller’s after 
them.” 

So, a little later, Arnold Berwick was sur- 
prised to see a little figure in a navy-blue 
waterproof walk up to his counter, and ex- 
tend a little hand in a worn glove. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Berwick. I’? —and 
then the clear voice faltered, and **‘I ’m sor- 


' ry for you,” finished the trembling red lips, 


That was not at all what Leah intended 
to say; but it was now too late to recall it, 
and she looked up bravely into the brown 
eyes above her. 

Arnold had not given way before to his 
feelings over the catastrophe that had so 
sadly changed his fortune; but the firm lips 
trembled now under the dark mustache as 
he gave the little hand a warm pressure, — 
wondering, as he did so, if the elder sister 
would give him as cordial a greeting. 
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“You are very kind, Miss Lee,” he said. 
*“*T have felt as though I had not many 
friends left; but I see there is hope for me 
yet. Can I do anything for you today?’’ 

* Yes: a pair of gloves.” 


He could not help thinking this only an 


excuse; but he found the number wanted, 
and watched her fit them on. Then there 
was a little more conversation, about the 
weather, and so forth, and Arnold Berwick 
thought, as he opened the door for the 
slight, graceful figure’s exit, — 

“Strange I never noticed before what 
wonderfully tender eyes that child has!” 

That evening Arnold Berwick’s card was 
sent up to Laura Stanton, and returned 
with the chilling indorsement ‘*‘Not at 
home,” although the gentleman could have 
sworn he saw the fair face at the window as 
he ascended the steps, 

‘So that dreain is over,” he thought, as 
he retraced his steps. ‘‘There is no truth 
or honor in womanhood.”’ 

Then he thought of a pair of tender blue 
eyes, with a suspicion of tears in their 
depths, and the words “‘I’m so sorry for 
you,”’ rang in his ears until he recalled the 
last bitter thought. 

Almost every day he met Leah, and al- 
ways there passed between them the same 
cordial greeting; for now they felt like old 
friends, and Arnold came to watch for the 
little figure, and to be very lonely and ab- 
sent-minded when it did not come. 

**It is wrong for me to go to Miller’s so 
much,’’ thought Leah; ‘* but then I do want 
something almost every day, and it seems 
to cheer Mr. Berwick when I come,”’ 

But one day, as she came out of the store, 
she came face to face with Arthur, who 
looked at her with a mischievous laugh, — 
looked at her from her brown head, with its 
wide school-hat, down to the small boot 
showing so plainly under the short dress, 

**Dear, dear!’ he said; ‘‘ my little sister 
has made a very early start in life! Is it 
the new goods, or the new clerk, that at- 
.tracts you to Miller’s so frequently, Miss 
Stanton?” 

Leah’s face flushed hotly; but she deign- 
ed him no answer, quickening her steps to 
get out of his way. But he overtook her, 
and drew her arm in his, 

**Not so fast, little sis,’ he said: is 
time your brother was taking care of you. 
I had no idea you had become a young lady 
80 soon.” 


In a very unladylike manner the girl jerk- 
ed her hand away from its clasp, and faced 
him. 

** Arthur Stanton,” she said, “‘I shall not 
go one step farther until you leave me,” 


Knowing her of old, he knew she meant 


what she said; and so, lifting his hat polite- 
ly, he sauntered on, while she went in an 
entirely different direction. But she knew 
this was not the end of it, and was not sur- 
prised when it was announced in the family 
conclave next morning that she was to start 
the week following to a famous boarding- 


school in one of the Eastern States. There 
was no reason assigned, and not another 
word said to Leah about her visits to Mil- 
ler’s, —in which the father knew the child 
was innocent; but, nevertheless, it was bet- 
ter she should go, 

In the days that intervened, she was kept 
so busy trying on articles in her outfit for 
school there was not a chance for a good-by 
at Miller’s store; but on the morning of her 
departure a bouquet was handed to Mr. Ber- 
wick, with a little card down deep among 
the pansies and rosebuds that simply 
said, — 


**T am going away to school. Good-by, 
and do not forget your little friend, 
LEE.” 


Forget her? He knew now, with a strange 
thrill of pain, that he never should forget 
the sweet, trusting child on this side of the 
grave; for he knew that he loved her. 


Five years have passed since we found the 
Stanton family around the breakfast-table, 
and now we find them there again. The 
two elders are perceptibly older: the marks 
of care wpon their still handsome faces have 
grown deeper as the years passed. Arthur 
has long ago flown from the parent-nest, 
and, with his bride, has taken up his abode 
in a distant city, there practicing his pro- 
fession. Laura, a little faded and worn at 
twenty-three, still keeps her place at the 
home-table, rather overshadowed just now 
in the radiant presence of her younger sis- 
ter, who, with her well-earned diploma, has 
left the seminary forever. 

Leah is beautiful, and with the beauty 
that does not fade, —a beauty of soul and 
heart that shines through the clear, blue 
eyes, and trembles in smiles about the earn- 
est, tender lips. The parents are evidently 
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very proud of her,—the father thinking 
what an ornament to his stately home she 
will be; the mother planning how soon she 
will gain another and statelier home; Laura 
thinks, with a little thrill of envy, how the 
fresh beauty of her sister will win her crown 
of belleship from her; while Lee herself 
only thinks how glad she is to be at home 
after all these years, —for, on one pretext 
or another, they have kept her away, during 
all the vacations, at the seaside or in the 
mountains, —and wondering perhaps what 
has become of the handsome clerk at Mil- 
ler’s, Laura breaks the silence. 

**You have not told Lee the news, inam- 
ma: it will certainly interest ber.’’ 

“What about, Laura? Oh, yes: Mr. Ber- 
wick.” 

She pretends not to see the rich wave of 
color that sweeps into Leah’s cheek, but 
goes on rapidly, — 

‘I dare say some one has written it to 
her, Your old friend has come into a for- 
tune, Leah, and has bought out Miller & 
Brother.” 

*“*So he is again one of our ‘best young 
men,’ is he, mamma?” asks Leah sarcastic- 
ally. 

It is the elder lady’s turn now to blush. 

**You will find that money does make a 
difference in society, my daughter,” is all 
she says. 
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All that day Leah is dreaming, — now re- 
solved, like the impetuous child she used to 
be, to rush down to Miller’s store, and tell 
Mr. Berwick she is *‘ so glad,’’ as she once 
told him she was ‘so sorry; then, again, 
determined to treat him rather coldly if she 
should meet him, — for if he were really the 
true, earnest friend he once professed to be 
he would have found some means of com- 
municating with her during these years of 
school-life, 

She does not know the stern sense of hon- 
or that has bound Arnold Berwick’s heart, 
and kept him silent until the girl he loved 
was no longer a child, and he could offer 
her a station in life worthy her acceptance, 
She does know a little later that day, how- 
ever, when a card with *‘ Arnold Berwick’’ 
inscribed thereupon is brought to her room, 
and she goes with swift, undignified steps 
to the parlor to meet him. 

And he? One look at her face is enough, 
and he knows there is not need of many 
words between them, 

Mr. Stanton is rather surprised next day 
by a visit from Mr. Berwick, who asks him 
to give up his dearest treasure. Of course 
no objection is made now, and all the world 
knows they are soon to be married; but 
only a very few know just “how she won 
him,”’ 


I AM HIS WIFE. 


BY SARA COTTEW. 


Oh! it’s a long and a weary tramp 

Over the hills to the miner’s camp, 

In quest of a bright-eyed, black-eyed scamp. 
For he is the pest and the plague of my life; 
But I love him, I love him, and I am his wife, 


When the young maiden is wooed and won, 
Oh! say, is the task of the lover done? 

Ah me! I thought it had just begun. 

The bridal vows to myself I rehearse, — 

“In sickness and health, for better or worse.’’ 


“For better or worse’? my love I would seek, 
I would press my brow to his bearded cheek, 
And look and listen to hear him speak. 

. Firmly and fondly I’d follow him through 
If he’d love me again as he used to do. 


Northville, La Salle County, I., May, 1878. 


In a village in the Ardennes, where the 
kirtled maidens still wear homespun rai- 
ment, and Gascony love-songs are lightly 
warbled outside the cottage door at even- 
tide, —in such a village lived a youth 
named Reinhold, the ‘son of very indus- 
trious and respectable parents. 

Reinhold was handsome, intelligent, and 
high-spirited; and he had the gift of min- 
strelsy, which made him very popular 
among the villagers, and ever welcome at 
their rustic merry-makings. If there was a 
dance by moonlight on the village green, 
Reinhold must be there to strike the meas- 
ure on his light guitar; and, if there was a 
wedding-fete, Reinhold must sing a song in 
honor of the bride. But the young min- 
strel had little pleasure in these simple 
gatherings, and little sympathy with peas- 
ant griefs and joys. He had read tales of 
chivalry, which told of love and war and 
knightly deeds; and he longed to be a 
knight, and wear the golden spurs, and ride 
in tournaments for some peerless lady’s 
love. 

There was a gentle maiden of the village, 
who loved him full as faithfully as any 
high-born dame could love her chosen 
knight: but Reinhold sighed for a grand 
beauty, with jewels in her hair, and a hawk 
upon her wrist, with a score of pages to 
wait upon her, and many lordly cavaliers 
all striving for her smiles; and he would do 
such valorous deeds, and gain such knightly 
fame, that he should win her favor over all 
the rest. 

So he mused and dreamed; and every day 
he grew more weary of his peaceful village 
home, and sighed with deeper longing for 
the golden spurs of knighthood, and a life 
of power and fame. 

One evening there was a festival to wel- 
come in the new May moon, and all the vil- 
lage lads and lassies were singing and danc- 
ing on the green. 

Reinhold was with them, as usual, and so 
was the gentle maid that loved him. 

Reinhold was in his most discontented 
mood, and scarcely attempted to join in the 
pleasantry of the hour. He stood leaning 
otk 


THE HAUNTED TREE.—A FAIRY TALE OF GASCONY. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, 


against a tree, looking on with folded arms 
and a moody glance; and at last, when they 
urged him for a song, he snatched his gui- 
tar, and began to sing, half in longing, and 
half in bitterness, — 


** Deep is the bliss of the belted knight 
When he kisses the silken glove, 
And goes, in glittering armor dight, 

To shiver a lance for his lady-love.”’ 


But he sang no more. Suddenly throwing 
his guitar upon the ground, he turned impa- 
tiently away from the scene of mirth and 
glee. 

But a blue-eyed maiden followed him, 
laid her little hand upon his arm, and softly 
said, — 

‘* Nay, dearest Reinhold: go not yet. You 
have not danced with me.”’ 

“TIT am in no mood for such idle folly,” 
said Reinhold coldly. ‘‘Go find another to 
join you in the dance, Viola, and leave me 
to myself and to my thoughts.” 

So saying, he walked away, without a 
glance behind; aud Viola looked after him, 
with a tear in her soft blue eye, and went 
back, with a slower step and a sadder brow, 
to take her place again among the merry 
dancers. 

Reinhold followed the forest path until 
he came to a great oak which stood by it- 
self in the centre of a circle of green grass. 
It was said that the tree had stood there for 
more years than men could count; but its 
huge trunk showed no trace of age, and its 
broad-spreading boughs were as fresh and 
green as those of any sapling in the great 
forest. 

The village people had a belief that fairies 
tended its roots and branches, and kept 
them from decay, and the queen of the for- 
est-sprites had her home among its leaves; 
and it was said that the Fairy Queen had a 
great affection for the good and pure in 
heart, and that, if any such lay down to 
sleep beneath the haunted tree, she would 
give them some good gift while they slept, 
but it would go hard with a wicked or an 
envious person who should chance to close 
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his eyes within the grassy circle which it 
shaded. 

Reinhold had often heard this legend; 
but no thought of it crossed his mind as he 
flung himself upon the soft grass under the 
haunted tree. 

** How I long for something nobler than 
these petty troubles and insipid pleasures!’ 
he bitterly exclaimed. ‘‘ My soul is sick of 
such a dull and changeless life. Oh for the 
floating pennon and the prancing steed! 
Oh for the lists where knightly deeds are 
done! I could be such a knight’? — 

His complaining voice died away in a low 
murmur as a drowsy feeling stole over him, 
and his head sank back against the old 
tree’s massive trunk. In a moment he was 
fast asleep. 

Then the branches of the oak-tree waved 
slowly over him, and a low, sweet voice be- 
gan a mystic song, 


** I bind thee in the snare 
Of thine unholy prayer: 
I seal thy forehead with a viewless seal. 
I give into thy hand 
The buckler and the brand, 
And clasp the golden spur upon thy heel. 


* When thou hast made thee wise 
In the sad lore of sighs, 
‘When the world’s visions fail thee and forsake, 
Return, return to me, 
And to my haunted tree. 
The charm hath bound thee now: Sir Knight, 
awake!”’ 


Sir Isumbras rose up with a yawn from 
his grassy bed beneath the ancient oak; and 
when he saw that the young May moon had 
set, and the night was growing dark, he 
called to the little page who held his lance, 
and demanded, — 

“Tell me, boy,—how long have I been 
slumbering here?”’ 

“It may be an hour, my lord, but no 
longer,’’ said the page. 

strange is sleep!’ exclaimed the 
knight, as he clasped his helmet on his 
brow, and, mounting bis black charger, rode 
home to his stately castle. ‘* Only an hour,”’ 
he mused; “and yet in that brief time I 
have passed through, in my dream, the 
years of a young man’s life, I thought I 
was a fair-haired minstrel-boy, and dwelt in 
a peaceful vale, where strife and passion 
were unknown; where the young were lov- 
ing,.and the old were true; where pleasure 
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was without regret, and grief without re- 
morse: but at last my discontented heart 
grew weary of this quiet happiness, and I 
turned in scorn from the innocent mirth 
which I was not worthy to share, so wicked 
and ungrateful I had grown. 

**But there was a gentle maid, with soft 
blue eyes and tender tones, that loved me 
and forgave me all my wayward humors, 
*T was all an idie dream; and yet even now 
I seem to see that blue-eyed maiden, and 
to hear her soft accents of fond reproof. 
Alas! how strange is sleep!’’ the knight ex- 
claimed again. 

With a sigh, he drew reign before his cas- 
tle-gate. Watchful servants came out with 
flaming torches to light him in. They hung 
his shield upon the wall, and led his charger 
to the stable. Then they spread his ban- 
quet on the board, and called a hundred no- 
ble guests to share it with him; and Sir 
Isumbras enjoyed the feast, and forgot his 
dream. 

He was a knight of wide renown, whose 
name was heard in many a minstrel’s song, 
— the bold Sir Isumbras. Wherever there 
were valiant battles fought, and brilliant 
laurels won, there his black charger led the 
way, and his blue steel armor glittered in 
the thickest of the fight. He bore away the 
honors at every tournament, and there were 
few knights that dared to tilt against him. 
He had drawn his sword in many a fierce 
encounter, but never yet had sheathed it 
till he had won the victory. 

He was the favorite knight at court, 
where the king had praised his valor, and 
the queen had spoken with admiration of 
his courtly graces. 

His castle was a noble pile, with stately 
towers and turrets, and an army of retain- 
ers to hold it against all foes. <A troop of 
noble steeds stood always in his stable, rich- 
ly caparisoned for instant service; an ox 
was slaughtered every morning for his 
board, and his cellar was stored with many 
a great cask of red Burgundian wine; and a 
crowd of mighty knights, only less famous 
than himself, feasted daily in his hall, and 
fought beneath his banner. 

He loved the high-born Lady Antoinette, 
who had a countess for her waiting-maid, 
and a kingdom for her dower, and whose 
beauty was so dazzling that no minstrel 
could find words enough to praise it. 

Sir Isumbras wore her scarf in many a 
fray, and loudly proclaimed that be drew 
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his sword and couched his lance for the 
honor of her name, Wherever they ap- 
peared together, they were greeted as the 
queen of beauty and the prince of valor. 

But Fortune is fickle, and at last she 
ceased to smile on the bold Sir Isumbras. 
He began to be sad and thoughtful, and it 
was said that an evil eye had fallen upon 
his prosperity. 

His falcons refused to dart upon the quar- 
ry, and his hounds would no longer follow 
the wild deer’s scent; three times his girth 
broke in the lists, and brought him to the 
ground, to his own and his lady’s dishonor; 
poverty began to take the place of plenty at 
his board; the minstrels forgot to sing his 
praises; and the friends who had surround- 
ed him deserted him one by one. 

Then some enemy told a false and wicked 
tale, which ruined him at court; and the 
king deprived him of his lands, and gave his 
castle to another favorite. 

Sir Isumbras was left with nothing but 
his good sword and the stout heart in his 
breast. 

** And they shall be enough,’ he proudly 
said; ‘*for I have yet my lady’s love to give 
me hope and courage. I will but take my 
leave of her, and then go seek some foreign 
Jand, and there win me fresh honors and 
new riches for her sake,”’ 

But, alas for the unhappy knight! when 
he came to the tower of the Lady Antoi- 
nette, she sent her servant to deny him en- 
trance, and to say that she would not have 
the service of a knight so ruined and dis- 
graced. 

In bitter wrath and shame, Sir Isumbras 
tore off her favor from his helmet, and 
threw it in the menial’s face; and, turning 
from her gates, he strode away, he knew 
not, cared not, whither. 

He had borne the loss of fame and for- 
tune with the silent pride of a brave heart; 
he had passed his traitorous friends with a 
haughty brow, and a hand upon his sword- 
hilt; and he had not cared how little else 
was left him, so long as his lady-love was 
true: but now she too forsook him, and his 
heart was almost broken. 

With bowed head and listless feet, he 
wandered on, until he found that he was 
following a lonely forest-path, He knew 
not where it led. He came to a rustic stile; 
and, leaning over it, he saw a little village 
in a quiet vale velow him, —a lovely vil- 
lage, where the roses bloomed around each 


cottage-door, and where a band of youths 
and maidens were dancing around a May- 
pole on the green. 

Sir Isumbras remembered that it was the 
first day of May; and he groaned in bitter 
sorrow, as he wished that he, too, might 
keep the rustic festival among these happy 
ones, and be as innocent and light of heart 
as they. It was an idle whim; but he fan- 
cied that the village seemed to him like a 
well-remembered home. 

As he stood there, with folded arms and 
mournful brow, watching the happy scene 
in which he had no part, he saw a maiden 
leave her place in the game, and wander 
slowly and sadly up the vale. As she came 
toward him, he thought that never had he 
seen a face and form so beautiful, save one. 
But this sweet maid was little like his fair, 
false love: her face was pale and sorrowful, 
her blue eyes full of tears; and, as she 
walked, she sang in plaintive accents a song 
which seemed ijl fitted to such mournful 
numbers, 


* Deep is the bliss of the belted knight 
When he kisses the silken glove, 
And goes, in glittering armor dight, 

To shiver a lance for his lady-love.”’ 


The young knight’s cheek grew pale, and 

his look was strangely startled, as he listen- 
ed to that song. Was it familiar to his ear? 
And the blue eyes of that gentle singer — 
had they ever looked with pleading tender- 
ness into his own? 
' He knew not; but, with a sudden im- 
pulse, he stepped forward, and in knightly 
fashion bent his knee before the village 
maid, and said, — 

** Sweet maid, be not afraid to listen to a 
stranger-knight. 1 love you, though I never 
saw you till this moment. I thought my 
heart was broken for a false lady’s sake; 
but you are fairer than she, and I know you 
would prove more true. I have suffered 
much loss of late, and I have little to offer 
you save my true heart and my trusty 
sword; but.if you will be my bride, and. go 
with me to some distant shore, I will soon 
recover all the fame that I have lost, and 
more than all the wealth. Then would I 
deck your beauty in jewels worthy of your 
wearing, and break lances for your honor 
with the bravest of the brave. Tell me, 
gentle one, will you be mine?’”’ 

The maiden looked at the kneeling knight 


with sad surprise; and she sighed, and shook 
her head, as she replied, — 

“Sir Knight, a year has passed today 
since one I loved more than he ever knew 
forsook me. He left our May-day revel 
without one farewell word, even to me, and 
time has brought no tidings of him since, 
Kind sir, forgive me if I favor not your suit. 
I am not proud; but my heart is with my 
minstrel-boy.”’ 

She turned away, and the knight stood 
spell-bound where she left him. Her words 
were ringing in his ears; and with them 
mingled vague, half-awakened memories of 
long ago. Hot tears poured down his sad- 
dened cheeks like rain, and his breast swell- 
ed with emotions that he could not under- 
stand; and at length, wearied with his tur- 
bulent feelings, he threw himself. upon the 
ground, and slept. 

He slept,— beneath the branches of an 
ancient oak. And those green branches 
waved slowly over him; and a low, sweet 
voice began a mystic song. 

He listened intently, and these were the 
words he heard :— 


‘** Lo! I knock the spurs away. 
Lo! I loosen belt and brand. 
Hark! I hear the courser neigh 
For his stall in Fairy-land. 


** Bring the cap, and bring the vest; 
Buckle on his sandal shoon ; 
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Fetch his memory from the chest 
In the treasury of the moon. 


“ IT have taught him to be wise, 
For a little maiden’s sake. 
Lo! he opens his glad eyes, 
Softly, slowly. Minstrel, wake!’’ 


At sunrise next morning, there was great 
rejoicing in the village. Reinhold, the wan- 
dering minstrel, had come back to his early 
friends and his cottage home; and joyful 
was the welcome he received. 

He was changed, but not in form or face: 
his sunny hair and hazel eyes were just the 
same, but he was no longer discontented 
and ungrateful for his blessings. He was 
worthier now of the love of that sweet 
maiden who had waited so faithfully for 
his coming. 

There were other changes in him which 
were noted with wonder by the simple vil- 
lagers. He reined a steed with a lordly air, 
as if he had been born to the stirrup and 
the spurs; and he spoke in strange and 
courtly phrases, such as they had heard only 
when some wandering knight chanced to 
ask, at a cottage door, for a cup of water or 
the time of day. 

But Reinhold never told where he had 
learned to ride and talk, until the day on 
which he claimed the gentle Viola for his 
happy bride; and then he told to her alone 
the story of his mystic sleep under the 
haunted tree. 


HOW TO ACT A CHARADE. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


“But we must do something to amuse 
them !’’ 

** Well, play forfeits.” 

“Round games.” 

** Have some music.” 

These are imaginary proposals, made dur- 
ing the discussion of preparations for some 
pleasant home party,—and yet not imagi- 
nary, for they have been said thousands of 
times, when that most momentous of de- 
clarations that heads this article has been 
made. 

Then all at once some one exclaims, 
not act a charade?” 

A dead silence falls upon the group, as 


visions of long studies of difficult parts, 
careful dressing, costly robes, elaborate 
scenery, and possible failures, float before 
them. 

And so it has been hundreds of times. 
To act « charade sounds so formidable a 
matter, that it is too often condemned as an 
impossible feat, when equal parts of cour- 
age and knowledge would have enabled 
those who undertook the task to give half 
an hour’s genial and innocent pleasure to 
their friends, and turned a possibly dull and 
stereotyped kind of party into a pleasant 
entertainment, that would have dwelt in 
the remembrance of those who enjoyed it, 
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and been marked, so to speak, with a white 
stone in their mental calendar. 

I say equal parts of courage and knowl- 
edge, for I have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that what I may call an extempore 
charade is the best of all. 

Why? Because it makes no call upon 
the performers for preparation in the way 
of study or dress, It is hit off on the spot; 
and in addition, any little blunders that 
may be made are unnoticed by the audience, 
or if they are, instead of covering the blun- 
derer with confusion they only add to the 
general hilarity of the meeting, 

To act a charade extempore certainly re- 
quires a little courage, but to quote the old 
French proverb, ‘Ce n’est que le premier 
pas qut coute,” and as soon as the first 
plunge or step is made, and the actor 
launched in the part he or she has under- 
taken to play, the greatest difficulty is 
passed. 

The reader may say, “ Yes, this is all 
very well, but suppose one breaks down.”’ 

Let me say to every one, at once dismiss 
that thought, nay, kill it, for it is one that 
ought to be destroyed, whether in relation 
to acting a charade, or in any of the more 
serious concerns of life, Forget the possi- 
bility, and you will succeed. For proof of 
this, watch any group of children, cultivated 
or uncultivated, and notice their sports, 
and you will see for yourself that they are 
naturally actors, and love nothing better 
than playing at make-believe, —acting, in 
short; and their little brains never fail 
them in supplying language with which to 
illustrate their support. 

Why is this? Simply because the idea of 
breaking down never enters their minds, 

But you may reply, ‘‘Exactly; but if 
they find anybody is watching them, words 
fail, they look shamefaced, and break 
down.’’ 

I grant it, this is so, and therefore I say 
to you who attempt charades, make use of 
your mature strength of mind, and crush 
that idea of failing. This applies to you, 
young lady, who sit down to the piano and 
dash off that brilliant arrangement of Schu- 
bert or Osborne or Czerny. You get on 
magnificently till you blur one chord with 
that wrong accidental; are terribly conscious, 
grow nervous, hesitate, get those pretty lit- 
tle fingers into knots amongst the black 
keys, and finally break down; when, if you 
had only boldly played on, the chances are 
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that not one of your listeners detected the 
false chord, and if one did happen to hear 
it, he was too indulgent and pleased with 
the performance for it to dwell one instant 
in his memory. So with charades: boldly 
attack your part, and you must succeed, 

I will tell you why. All you have to do is 
to realize your part: ask yourself how So- 
and-so would behave if he or she did such- 
and-such things, and act,—yes, literally 
act, or do accordingly. For mind this: the 
best acting is that which is, so to speak, not 
acting at all, but a faithful repetition of na- 
ture; and the more a part is distorted and 
made extravagant and burlesqued, the less 
it appeals to the feelings and amuses an au- 
dience. In fact, it is common to say in re- 
lation to the stage, ‘‘ How beautifully So- 
and-so acted! it was nature itself.”’ Years 
ago, to take another liue of appeal, —to the 
eye, —our artists, under the idea that they 
were being humorous, used to draw exag- 
gerated representations of the human form, 
with distorted features. These were never 
laughable, as they have since learned, and 
our best caricaturists now give nature it- 
self, finding in its many phases true mirth 
of expression. 

I say this because, in charades that I have 
seen acted, people have imagined that it 
was necessary to paint or burnt-cork their 
faces; to devise stuffed and outrageous cos- 
tumes, such as no individual ever wore; 
and to behave when acting in an impossi- 
ble, incongruous manner, distorting face 
and body, laboring to leap and bound about, 
and putting themselves in a violent perspi- 
ration, under the belief that they were very 
funny, when they were not humorous at 
all: in fact, their antics had an effect upon 
the younger part of the audience that was 
the reverse of pleasant, 

I should divide charades, for those who 
wish t» act them, into two classes, — the 
extempore and the prepared; and for both 
depend upon it that the more simple they 
are, the better. 

I place the extempore first, because I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is by far 
the better,—-is the easier to perform, and 
affords from its imperfections the most 
amusement to the looker-on. 

But the reader will say, ‘‘ This requires 
clever people,”’ 

My dear reader, you are a clever person, 
and in some one individual point far more 


clever than your neighbor, though he may 


} 


excel you in some point in his turn. — It is 
far from my wish to inculcate conceit, but 
too much self-depreciation, in the face of 
the wondrous mental organization with 
which we are all endowed, is—I have no 
hesitation in saying it— wrong. 

» We will say that we are now at a party, — 
you and I, —and the question arises, ‘What 
shall we do next?” You propose a charade, 
and after reading this paper, you will, I 
hope, be self-assured enough to feel that 
you can carry one through, and be ready to 
inoculate others with your spirit. 

It is decided upon; four performers has- 
tily got together—say two of each sex— 
leave the room, and go, say, into a back 
room, 

The first question is, What is to be the 
word or words? and we think that is a puz- 
zie. 

Why, almost anything will do. Look 
round the room, and take almost the first 
noun you see. There are a dozen things 
that suggest a charade: easy-chair, side- 
board, Brussels carpet, book-case, hassock, 
paper-weight, corn-ice, hearth-stone, bell- 
handle, hearth-rug, lamp-shade, or plate- 
glass. 


There, I have named a dozen that I see 
around me as I write, — objects that I have 
taken at random, objects that are perfectly 
familiar, and strike the eye in an instant. 
Some rooms would offer a greater variety 


and better subjects, some less. But there 
they are, without preparation or thought; 
and though of the above dozen some are far 
better than others, I maintain that four 
people of ordinary ability can out of either 
of them construct and act an amusing char- 
ade that shal) puzzle the audience. 

In fact, I have seen this done on the spur 
of the moment, and those who engage in it 
are so thrown upon their own resources 
that after the first plunge, when they find 
they are compelled to swim without corks, 
they get on admirably; the more so, that 
all are fighting for the same end, and natu- 
rally help one another. 

Now let us take one of the above sugges- 
tions, and see what we can make of it. 
Here is one chosen at random; and we sup- 
pose that in five minutes, — better still in 
two, — we have to make our debut with Act 
the First. Say, Brussels carpet. 

‘Act I. — Brussels, 

‘Mind, we are two of each sex, and the 
first lady aesumes the part of an old woman, 
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with trembling voice, very proud of the lace 
shawl she wears. 

The second lady is a quizzical old: maid, 
and disbelieves everything that is said to 
her, declining to give credit to the old lady’s 
assertion that the shawl is real Brussels 
lace. 

The first gentleman is an old retired offi- 
cer, whose great regret is that he was not at 
Waterloo, and in his conversation he can 
mention the ball at Brussels. 

The second gentleman can play a clumsy 
servant of the first lady, who gets into great 
disgrace by treading on the end of the 
shawl as it trails, and the scene can close 
with a mock chastisement of the clumsy 
fellow by the irascible officer. 

Act II. — Car. 

First lady and gentleman are sitting at 
table, —lady writing, and gentleman read- 
ing paper, humming as he does so the first 
verse of **The Low-backed Car.” The 
lady is indignant, and keeps appealing to 
him to leave off,-as she cannot get on with 
her letter; and he keeps promising to be 
quiet, but keeps on as if he could not con- 
tain himself, singing this bit of a song. 
Amusing quarrel] ensues, during which, en- 
ter the second lady, as maid-servant, to an- 
nounce a strange man. Strange man enters. 
He has come about the disgraceful beha- 
viour of the gentleman in assaulting him, 
— he being a tramway-car conductor, — and 
he demands compensation, or will have 
summons issued. Lady faints; gentleman 
indignant; quarrel ensues; and the visitor 
owns that he has made a mistake, and gets 
turned out. 

Act ILI. — Pet. 

Elderly lady’s cat or dog is seriously ill, 
and she is nursing it, baby fashion, with 
shawl around it, while second lady feeds it 
with spoon and cup. Doctor and assistant 
arrive. There is an examination. Doctor 
declares it is a tooth that must be extract- 
ed. Assistant is ‘sure that the last joint of 
the tail is dislocated. The ladies moan over 
their pet, and the doctor and his aid prepare 


‘for a double operation, which can be made 


ludicrous with mock instruments, — fire- 
irons, sugar-tongs, and so forth. In the 
mnidst of it, the animal, glad enough to es- 
cape, rushes out of the room, pursued by 
all the actors. 

Act IV. — The whole, Brussels Carpet. 

The ladies, as two servants, are seated, 
wondering when the family will come home, 
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when one gentleman, made rough-looking, 
and wearing an apron, comes and announces 
that he is sent by the upholsterer to fetch the 
Brussels carpet to beat and lay down again 
before the family return. He can roll up 
the hearth-rug to carry it off, and is tying it 
up with string, when the other gentleman, 
the servant next-door, arrives, and begins 
telling the maids of a cunning robbery that 
took place across the square, where, under 
the pretence of taking up the carpets to 
clean, some thieves bore off every one; and 
of course did not bring them back. As he 
relates this, the man in the apron is trying 
to steal off unseen with the rug, when the 
visitor catches sight of him, cries ‘‘ Stop, 
thief!’ and all join in pursuit. 

The conversation in each scene really 
would suggest itself, and the natural ability 
of the actors would make all four very 
amusing; while, as will be seen, the prepa- 
rations are almost nil. Handkerchiefs form 
aprons, caps can be borrowed of the maids, 
and a coat off will suggest a man-servant, 
even as the actor’s demeanor, and play of 
voice and facial muscles, make him old or 
young. Some may argue that the above ex- 
ample is too long, has a syllable too much, 
and that it would be too easily guessed. To 
which [I reply that for my illustration I have 
taken a word at random, to show what can 
be done in this extemporary manner; and, 
as to the guessing, don’t be too hard on 
your audience: if they cannot find out what 
you have been aiming at, they will not like 
it half so well. 

My second class of prepared charades is a 
very extensive one, and might be dealt with 
in along treatise. For my part, I am going 
to be very brief, and to refer you to the 
many thousands of printed charades that 
you may study and learn, My advice, how- 
ever, would be to all: Do not aim at being 
too pretentious; and any attempt at making 
scenery is a mistake, for this reason, your 
most elaborate attempts can but be very 
feeble imitations of scenic effects, and after 
great labor you will find yourself disgusted 
and out of heart with what has given you 
infinite trouble. 

1 say the same with respect to dresses, 
and maintain that, for home representations, 
if you are provided with a double drawing- 
room with folding-doors, or your rooms are 
separated by an arch, across which a cur- 
tain can be drawn, you have, with the ordi- 
nary furniture of the room, which you can 
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move te suit your piece, all that can be re- 
quired. 

As to the dresses, use your ingenuity and 
what is around you. Wonders in orna- 
ments can be cut out of colored paper. 
Curtains make the most magnificent of 
robes, even as table-covers form mantles 
that would set off the Grand Panjandrum 
himself, ‘‘ with the little round button on 
the top.”” I have seen a magnificent pirate 
made up with burnt cork, a white apron 
with a belt over it, a pilot jacket, a black 
patch over his eye, and gorgeous high shin- 
ing boots made by binding some black 
American cloth round his legs. 

Old-fashioned ladies’ costumes and an an- 
tique bonnet are treasures for average pur- 
poses, and, to give the technical term to 
them, “‘ properties”? of value. Great effects 
have been produced with that old umbrella 
that bas been relegated to the lumber-room ; 
while a gentleman who puts on a coat that 
is too small for him, buttons it to the chin, 
and wears gloves with holes, and a dilapi- 
dated hat, apvears in a costume certain to 
win applause, while it is one easily obtained. 

In conclusion, let me say that word-per- 
fection, or knowing a part by heart, is not 
necessary; for in a friendly audience, even 
blunders, as I have before intimated, add 
greatly to the social amusement. To reca- 
pitulate once more, let me strongly advise 
charade-actors never to be outre in action or 
costume, but to do what they have to do in 
Shaksperian fashion,—‘‘ Hold the mirror 
up to nature.” 

A moment’s reflection will show how 
good ‘this advice is; for walk through the — 
streets at any time, and you will find char- 
acters and costumes that, if brought to- 
gether in some little home charade, would 
be certain to amuse far better than any- 
thing you can invent. Above all, never at- 
tempt to dress up one sex to represent the 
other. It is displeasing, and in the very 
worst of taste; and if acharade cannot be 
acted without this infringement of propri- 
ety, it had better never be acted at all. 

The field is a very wide one, but so full 
of amusing examples that no home, how- 
ever few its members, need despair of con- 
triving a very pleasing charade, and acting 
it with eclat; while the best part of acting 
a charade is, that if my advice be followed, 
it will be found that the actors derive as 
much amusement from their task as those 
who look on, 


CHANGE. 
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The village slept in the drowsiest fold 
Of the mountain’s purple cloak: 

Only the brooklet unstringing its pearls 
The shadowy stillness broke, 


The reapers were swinging their silver blades 
Through the rosy field of dreams; 

And the fishers were drifting, with idle sails, 
Over sleep’s serenest streams, 


And the weary, brown-cheeked berry-girls 
Danced with princely lovers fine; 

For each was a queen after one sweet draught 
Of sleep’s magic purple wine. 


But I, with a feverish longing, woke, 
For I held my life in scorn, 

And searched for a path that would lead away 
From the rustling mountain corn 


Into the great, busy track of the world, 
With its towers so grand and bold, 

Its holiday flags, and its restless feet, 
Its harvests of shining gold. 


Many a still night has nestled since then 
*Neath the mountain’s mantle fold; 

And now I awake, ’neath those longed-for spires, 
To sigh for that village old. 


And, oh! to be back with my youth again, 
But one of those reapers worn! 

Would ever I sigh for a harvest store 
More rich than that rustling corn? 


I could sleep if under my window now 
The brooklet were dropping its pearis, 


And dream of my true-love who loved me once, 
The queen of the mountain girls. 


Somerville, Mass., 1878, 
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LADY MAUD’S PICTURE. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN, 


It was a strange picture. I dreaded to 
meet its eyes, and yet could never help, 
when I was at my grandmother’s, stealing 
up to her chamber to see it; and many is 
the time I have sat and looked till the tears 
ran down like rain, and my heart seemed fit 
to break. 

It was the full-length picture of a lady, 
young, and very beautiful, and had a grand 
look about it, as though she were one who 
had always been rich and looked up to, and 
kept from all harm, and everything hard 
and coarse. Not happy, either. Oh,no! I 
think that whs why it made me cry so, there 
was such a heart-break in the great dark 
eyes; and, as she sat there, with her head 
leaning on her hand (what a beautiful hand 
it was!), and a mocking smile just curling 
her proud lips, it seemed as if she were try- 
ing not to think of what she thought of 
most. 

I had asked my grandmother once who 
the beautiful lady was for whom the picture 
was painted; but she only said, with a kind 
of quiver all over her face, — 

“Her name was Lady Maud Mowbray; 
and that is all I have to say of her to you.” 

My grandmother was a stern woman, and, 
although I loved her dearly, I never dared 
again to ask the story of Lady Maude; only 
whenever my father would let me make a 
visit to Beechside (that was the village 
where grandmamma lived), I would go soft- 
ly up, as soon as I could get away alone, 
and look and look till it seemed as‘ if Lady 
Maud’s sorrows and sins had become ail 
my own, and lay heavy at my heart. 

Perhaps it was as well for me that there 
came a long break in these visits to Beech- 


side, and other things came to put the pic- 
ture quite out of my mind: My father’s 
second wife died when I was fifteen, and 
after that I had no time for visiting or 
dreaming; for there were two little children 
(one of them a baby) looking to me to fill 
their mother’s place. (She was a kind and 
loving mother to them.) And my father 
seemed to turn more to me for comfort and 
affection than he had ever done before, and 
would look at me, and sigh, and call me 


Alice; but I was generally called Mary, — 
for both names belonged to me, and my 
stepmother did not like the name of Alice, 

Five long years passed away, and then 
Susan was fifteen, and little Johnny was a 
nice, stout boy, going to school; and I 
thuught I might at last say yes to poor Rob- 
ert, who had been waiting for me these four 
long years. Dear father gave a glad con- 
sent, and said words, as he parted with me 
on my marriage-day, that even now make 
me thrill all over with love and pride when 
I remember them. So I left them, and Su- 
san, who was always a steady, thoughtful 
girl, made a nice little housekeeper; and 
when she married, last spring, her husband 
came to live with my dear father, who says 
he loves him quite as well as if he had been 
born his son. 

The day before we were married, Robert told 
me that Sir Harry (Robert is gamekeeper to 
Sir Harry Percival, and we have a beauti- 
ful little cottage in the park) had given him 
leave of avsence for a fortnight; and he ask- 
ed me where I would like togo. I had re- 
ceived a letter that very morning from my 
grandmother, telling me how happy she was 
at hearing that I was about to marry so well, 
and saying that if we made a wedding jaunt 
we must come, first of all, to see my moth- 
er’s mother. 

I showed the letter to Robert, and he said 
at once that we would go directly there; for 
he would rather see one who loved me 8o 
well than all the fine sights in London, — 
where he had at first thought of taking me, 
It was very kind of him to say this, and I 
could not but love him better than ever; al- 
though Aunt Betsy said that I loved him 
more than was right already, 

So we went to Beechside, and had a very, 
very happy visit. We arrived there in the 
morning, and I did not think of Lady Maud 
all day until just at sunset, as I sat quite 
alone in the little parlor watching the beau- 
tiful clouds. Then all at once I thought of 
the picture, and it seemed as if it were call- 
ing me to come to it, and I had no power to 
resist. So I stole quietly up-stairs into 
my grandmother’s room, and carefully shut 
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the door before I turned to look at Lady 
Maud. 


I had half expected to find that the spell 
which had bound my childhood to that pic- 
ture was broken, and that it would seem to 
me only a common portrait of a handsome 
lady; but, oh, no! As I slowly raised my 
eyes to that glowing face, now lighted up 
by the last rays of the setting sun, a cold 
shiver ran over my whole frame, and I 
buried my face in my hands, Then I look- 
ed again, and the old feeling came over me, 
binding my heart to hers, and making me 
feel as if the sorrow of her life had entered 
into mine. I could not tell why, but, as I 
looked, I sank upon my knees, and prayed 
to God that he would help me to be a good 
and faithful wite; and I said ‘*‘ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil,’’ 
as I never had said it before, 

As I wept and prayed in this manner, a 
gentile hand smoothed down my hair, and, 
starting up, I saw that it was my grand- 
mother. 

**T thought that I should find you here, 
Alice,” she said. ‘‘I have noticed, more, 
perhaps, than you suspected, your visits to 
this picture; and, now that you are mar- 
ried, and old enough to hear of such things, 
I will tell you the story of it. Perhaps it 
may be useful to you; though, thank God! 
we humble folks do not have the tempta- 
tions and trials of such as she,— my poor, 
sweet lamb!’ 

That evening, as we all three sat around 
the blazing fire, grandmother laid down her 
knitting, took off her spectacles, folded her 
hands upon her silk apron, and began her 
story in these words: — 

**You have no doubt heard, Alice, that 
forty years of my life were spent in the fam- 
ily of the Earl of Glenburne. I just went 
to the castle when I was a girl of sixteen to 
help my grandmother, who was then house- 
keeper. The old earl was married soon af- 
ter [ went there, and brought his jady home. 
She took a great fancy to me, and used to 
have me about her a great deal; and, at 
last, when her son and heir was born, I took 
the office of nurse, —for, although I was so 
young, the countess was pleased to say she 
had rather trust her boy to my love than to 

&@ stranger’s experience. I did love him; 
and from a baby he was the sweetest, most 
winning child I ever knew. 

“When Lord Delmaine was five years 
old, little Lady Maud was born; and that 
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same night the countess died. All was sor- 
row and mourning at the castle, for she was 
a sweet, mild lady, and all loved her, from 
the proud ear] down to the meanest servant. 
A nurse was obtained for the poor, mother- 
less baby; but the earl told me I was to be 
head nurse, and to have the whole charge 
of Lord Deimaine. 

**The new nurse was a low, vulgar crea- 
ture, and I determined that before my little 
lady was old enough to understand her vile 
talk I would be rid of her. So when Lady 
Maud was two years old, the earl, at my 
humble request, discharged her, and I had 
a young girl from the village to help me in 
the nursery. 

‘In this way things went on very happily 
and peacefully with us. The earl was a 
good deal away from home, traveling on the 
continent, and living at a hotel in London; 
but he trusted everything to grandmother 
and to me, and I hope we both tried to do 
our duty, and deserve his confidence. 

** At last, when little Lord Delmaine was 
ten years old, he was sent to school (I had 
taught him, in my humble way, to read and 
write), and at the same time a nursery gov- 
erness was engaged for Lady Maud. See- 
ing my little lady so well attended (for Es- 
ther, the girl whom I had hired, was still to 
remain), I concluded to marry your grand- 
father, who had been courting me for two 
years; but I would not say yes to him while 
my dead mistress’s children seemed to need 
me, 

**So we were married, and for ten years I 
was a happy wife. Then my husband died, 
and I found myself alone with my one child, 
That was your mother, Alice, and a sweet 
and lovely woman she was. Ah, well, it 
won’t be long ere I shall see her and her fa- 
ther again in the world where there are no 
partings.”’ 

There was a pause, which neither Robert 
nor I would have broken, and then grand- 
mother spoke again. 

“After my husband’s death, my grand- 
mother, who was growing old and feeble, 
spoke to the earl about me, and he sent me 
a very kind message to come up to the cas- 
tle, and bring my little girl with me. So we 
went, and I helped my grandmother for a 
few months; then she went to live with one 
of her children, on the pension which the 
earl gave her, and.I became ‘the house- 
keeper. 

Lady Maud, whom I had left a pretty 
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child, had now grown up into a beautiful 
young lady, and her merry laugh and bits 
of gay songs filled the grim old castle like 
sunshine, Ab! I can see her now, as I 
have seen her so many times, when Esther 
(who was now her lady’s-maid, and who 
worshiped her beautiful mistress) had curl- 
ed her splendid chestnut hair, and crowned 
it with wreaths of wild flowers, Then 
sometimes she would come dancing into my 
room, and, twirling me round in her arms, 
say, in her merry, childish way, — 

***See, nursey, how pretty I look now,’ 

*‘ Ah, poor darling! if she was too wild 
and playful then, as I have heard her aunts 
tell her when they were at the castle, there 
came atime soon enough when all who 
loved her would have given a year of life to 
have heard that gay, careless laugh once 
more, 

“‘T had been housekeeper at Glenburne 
Castle about a year, when the earl, return- 
ing from one of his journeys, brought with 
him from Italy a nephew whom he had 
found there. The earl’s youngest sister 
had, when very young, eloped with an Ital- 
ian count, whom her parents bad forbidden 
her to see or speak with. He carried her to 
Italy, and she was as if dead to her family. 
But her brother, as he grew old, and lost 
one friend after another, began to think of 
her with love, and at last inquired her out, 
and went to see her just in time to forgive 
her before she died. Her husband, Count 
Arnaldi, had died some years before, and 
she and Luigi, her only son, had been living 
in extreme poverty. To her brother’s care 
she confided her son; and, after laying all 
that was left of poor Lady Clara in her 
lonely foreign grave, the earl brought his 
nephew to his own house, 

‘The young count was about two years 
older than Lady Maud, and they were very 
much togevher, He used to read to her 
hours at a time, eometimes in the library, 
sometimes out under the trees on the lawn, 
It was generally Italian poetry that he read, 
so Esther said, for Lady Maud generally 
had her to sit and sew in the room with 
them, or to wait upon her when they 

walked, 

‘1 felt very uneasy at seeing all this fa- 
miliarity between so beautiful and loving a 
young lady as my own sweet nursling and a 
young man like her cousin, so handsome 
and romantic, and so different from what 
her father would have approved as a hus- 
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band for her. But it was very far from my 
place to interfere, or even to speak to oth- 
ers who might have done so, However, I 
did venture to hint to Mademoiselle Roche- 
fort, my young lady’s French governess, 
that I did not like the way things were go- 
ing; but she only laughed at me, and said 
that as long as monseigneur found no fault 
we need not disturb ourselves. Nor do I 
think she would have cared to interfere if 
she had seen the poor young lady going 
straight to destruction, if she could secure 
her salary, and have the most of her time 
to herself, 

** The earl, as I have said, was away most 
of the time, and Lord Delmaine was still at 
college: so there seemed to be no one to 
guide these poor, ignorant children, or to 
keep them from walking straight into the 
gulf which lay open before them, 

‘*The young count had a great passion 
for painting. He had a studio in one cor- 
ner of the picture-gallery, and there they 
used to spend hours, — he painting, and she 
sometimes sitting for a model, sometimes 
leaning over his shoulder, and watching his 
progress, Many were the portraits which 
he painted of her: but none were finished, 
for the artist never could be satisfied that 
his picture was beautiful enough; and so he 
would leave one, and begin another, only to 
leave that in its turn. 

** Matters went on in this way for a while, 
and then Lord Delmaine came of age, and 
we had a great celebration at the castle, 
My lord and the earl both came home, and 
the earl’s two sisters, the Countess of Lans- 
downe, and Lady Barbara Mowbray, came 
down from London with a large party of 
fine ladies and gentlemen; so that my hands 

and my mind were both full of care and 
perplexities, and I had very little time to 
notice even what my dear young lady was 
doing. 

‘One day, however, Esther came to my 
room, with her face all swelled and red with 
crying, and bid me come up to Lady Maud, 
I asked in affright what was the matter, and 
the girl (who, I believe, felt all that grieved 
her mistress as if it had happened to her- 
self) said that the earl had just been with 
her young lady, and had told her that a 
friend of his, who had come down with the 
rest from London, had fallen in love with 
her, and proposed for her; and that he was 
‘very much pleased with the match, and felt 
sure that his daughter must be so too, for 
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Lord St. Clair was one of the richest and 
most honorable peers of the realm. But he 
did not add, or seem to think of the fact, 
that Lord St. Clair was very nearly as old 
as himself, and a man whom almost every- 
body feared and hated. 

‘Esther, who was present at the inter- 
view (indeed, the poor, lonely lamb had al- 
ways treated her more as a sister than a 
servant), said that Lady Maud sat looking 
at her father, while he said these cruel 
words, as if she did not understand, or could 
not believe him; but, as he turned to leave 
the room, saying that in the evening he 
would arrange an interview between her 
and Lord St. Clair, she sprang forward, and 
going down on her knees before her father, 
begged him to give up this cruel, cruel 
scheme. 

***O father! father! said she, ‘do not 
force me into this dreadful marriage, or my 
eternal misery will rest upon your head.’ 

‘The earl raised her to her feet, looked 
searchingly in her face an instant, and said 
sternly, — 

“**Maud, such passionate denial of a 
worthy suit is only to be accounted for by a 
previous attachment. Has a second daugh- 
ter of the house of Glenburne’ — 

“The earl never finished his question, for 
the poor child, tried too severely, fainted in 
his arms, and, laying her upon the couch 
in her boudoir, where he had found her, he 
told Esther (whom he had not noticed be- 
fore) to call Mademoiselle Rochefort to take 
care of her lady. But when my poor child 
opened her eyes, she turned away from the 
Frenchwoman, and her first words were to 
tell Esther to bring nursey (for the darling 
always called me so, except before stran- 
gers). 

“Esther told me of this as we were going 
up-Stairs; and I was not surprised, when we 
entered the boudoir, to find the French gov- 
erness sitting in the bay-window, with her 
back to the couch where Lady Maud still 
lay, and beside which knelt Count Luigi, 
holding one of her hands in both of his, 
and speaking in a low, tender voice, which 
showed but too plainly what was the drift 
of the talk, although he spoke in Italian. 

**] hesitated fora moment; but I saw my 
duty plain before me, and, even at the risk 
of offending my young lady, I went up to 
the young man, and said, — 

“**T am very sure, Count Arnaldi, that 
my master would be displeased at having 
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Lady Maud agitated in this manner, when 
she is already far from well.’ 

“*My darling uncovered her face, and, 
partly rising, she looked at me for an in- 
stant with an expression of haughty re- 
proof, which brought out her father in her 
face; but it was only for an instant, and 
then her own sweet look came back, and 
she said, — 

“*Nursey is quite right, Luigi: father 
and brother would be very angry to see us 
thus, And, indeed, this room is no place 
for you: you should not have been let in at 
all,’ she added, turning the same look upon 
mademoiselle which had for one moment 
grieved me so much. 

“The young count spoke some few words 
in his native tongue; but my darling shook 
her head, and the young man was obliged 
to leave the room, 

*“‘Lady Maud next told her governess 
that she had no further need of her services, 
and mademoiselle flounced out of the room 
in an offended way. Then my dear young 
lady turned over with a groan, and laid her 
poor aching head in my lap, just as she used 
when a little child. No, she did not say 
much: she felt that I was not just the one 
to whom she could open her poor, troubled 
heart, and ask for help and comfort. And, 
indeed, sweet lamb, there was not one heart 
to which she could open hers in the wide 
world. Oh, how I wished, as I sat there, 
that her mother had been spared to her! 

“I left her at bed-time, —for she would 
not have any one sit up with her, although 
I feared that she was quite ill,—-and I 
thought that if she looked as wild and hag- 
gard in the morning as she then did, the 
earl could not but relent, and break off the 
match with Lord St. Clair. 

* But the Earl of Glenburne did not live 
to see the morrow. When his servant en- 
tered his chamber the next morning to 
awaken his master, as he had been ordered, 
he found him stiff and cold in his bed. He 
had had a trouble in his heart, at times, for 
many years; and the great doctor whom 
Lord Ralph, now Earl of Glenburne, had 
sent for from London, said he died of it in 
his sleep, without pain or consciousness, 

“ Of course all thoughts of marriage and 
merry-making were given up at once, and 
all visitors left the castle. But before Lord 
St. Clair went he had a long talk with the 
young earl, and, as they came out into the 
hall, 1 heard Lord Ralph say, — 
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“¢Tn the mean time, I shall be happy to 
see you, here, or in London.’ 

‘¢ With the rest, Count Arnaldi left Glen- 
burne, and I heard that he had begun to 
paint for a living, in London; for my mas- 
ter had died so suddenly that there was no 
will, and the poor young man was no richer 
than when his uncle brought him from 
Italy. 

“For guardians, Lady Maud had her 
brother, and Lord Lansdowne, her aunt’s 
husband. It was at first determined that 
she should live with her uncle and aunt; 
bat this my young lady entirely refused to 
do,—and she had a pretty decided will of 
her own,—so that Lord Mowbray invited 
his father’s maiden sister, Lady Barbara, to 
come and stay with them at Glenburne. 

** After this, we fell again into our old 
quiet ways. Lady Maud read or worked 
in her own rooms, or else she and Esther 
wandered about the park and shrubberies, 
Lord Mowbray came and went, much as his 
father had done; and Lady Barbara, who 
liked to be thought in ill health, took medi- 
cine, and lay in bed. This state of things 
lasted nearly all the year of mourning. 
Lady Maud often received letters from 
London, and wrote as many answers; but 
how they were directed I do not know, for 
Esther always went to the village to post 
them, and I never questioned her. 

“The year of mourning at last expired, 
and the next day Lord Mowbray came from 
London, and asked Lady Maud to let him 
see her alone in the library. I feared what 
it was my lord had to say; and I was not 
surprised when Esther came to my room, 
an hour afterward, to call me to her lady’s 
chamber. 

“*T did not find my pet in the same state 
of despair that I had seen before; but I 
would rather have witnessed her tears than 
the smile with which she turned around to 
meet me as I entered the room. 

***T sent for you, nursey,’ said she, ‘ be- 
cause I thought you would like to hear from 
my own lips that 1 am to be married next 
month,’ 

“She laughed in the same wild way as 
she had smiled; but the laugh ended in a 
wild sob, and I believe the tempest of tears 
which followed saved her reason. I ques- 
tioned her as tenderly and cautiously as I 
could, and, her loneliness quite subduing 
her pride, she talked to me as she would to 
her own mother. 
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‘*Her brother had told her that her fa- 
ther’s last act had been to promise her hand 
to Lord St. Clair, and that he himself had 
renewed the promise, 

*** And then, nursey, he said —oh, I can- 
not tell you what insulting things he said! 
—that he would tell Lord St. Clair, and all 
the world beside, that I loved a beggar, who 
did not care enough for me to pick up the 
heart I laid at his feet. He tortured me so 
with his wicked words till I was wild, and 
told him I would marry that old man, or 
worse than him, to escape from such a 
home, and such a brother.’ 

“*Deary me! I could say nothing to the 
poor child that would sound like comfort to 
her. I knew there was no hope that she 
could marry the man she loved, and indeed 
I could not bear the thought of Lady Maud 
Mowbray, of Glenburne, marrying a poor 
Italian portrait-painter. I knew not what 
to say, except to bid her pray for help to 
Him who alone has power to save. 

*** Pray!’ said she wildly: ‘what could I 
pray for except death? and that wili come 
soon, — yes, soon come,’ she said drearily. 

**Well, I cannot bear to talk or think of 
that sad month before the wedding. Lord 
Glenburne spared no expense or trouble to 
make it a splendid affair; and I truly be- 
lieve he thought he was doing the best he 
could for his sister in forcing this great mar- 
riage upon her. He looked upon a connec- 
tion with Arnaldi as utter ruin to a person 
of Lady Maud’s degree, and I have no 
doubt he fully believed that in a little while 
she would thank him for what he did. 

**So they were married,—and I hope I 
may never see another such a bride as I 
helped to dress that morning. Her beauti- 
ful face was as white as her silk dress; and 
her eyes looked straight forward, without 
seeing anything. Esther, who cried the 
whole morning, was to go with them; and, 
as the carriage left the door, I went up to 
my lady’s empty chamber, and prayed, as I 
never prayed before, that she whom I loved 
as my own child might have a happier life 
than this sad morning promised, 

* After the wedding, Lady Barbara went 
home with Lady Lansdowne, and the earl 
returned to London, where he spent most 
of his time, except in the shooting season, 

when he visited one and another of his nu- 
merous friends, At last we had news that 
he was going to be married; and soon after 
he came down to the castle himself, and 
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brought an architect to plan some new 
rooms, and an upholsterer to take orders 
for new furniture. 

“Tn the evening he told me himself that 
he should shortly bring us a new lady, and 
that he should stay at Gienburne for some 
months to superintend the improvements. 
I was very glad to hear the news, for the 
old castle had seemed very dull since my 
young lady left us, and I had heard that the 
bride that was to be was a very sweet and 
lovely lady; and I pleased myself with 
thinking of the time when little voices and 
the patter of little feet should wake the 
echoes of the old castle once more, and fill 
its long corridors and solemn rooms with 
music. But these pleasant dreams were to 
have a fearful interruption. 

“It was a wild, fearful night in the last 
of November when Lady Maud St. Clair re- 
turned to her father’s house. A storm had 
been coming on for several days; and just 
at sunrise it broke upon us. The night had 
shut in, and, with closed blinds, and blaz- 
ing fire and candles, I was hoping that none 
for whom I cared were out in such a night. 
Just then I heard a loud peal at the bell, 
foliowed by a furious knock. The footman 
hastened to open the door, and I heard a 
man inquire, — 

“*Ts Lord Glenburne’ — 

** But he was interrupted by another and 
familiar voice, asking, in a tone which ap- 
parently tried to be calm, but could not, — 

***Ts your master at home, John?” 

“*Ves, my Lord St. Clair,’ answered 
John: ‘the earl is in the library.’ 

“*Show me thither immediately,’ said 
the visitor, in a low tone. 

“John opened the library door, and as 
soon as Lord St. Clair had entered it closed 
again. 

“TI returned to my own room; but my 
heart beat so thick, and I felt so agitated, I 
could not rest, and went wandering up and 
down the room, waiting to hearmore. Nor 
did I wait long, forin a few minutes the 
hall door opened, and the two gentlemen 
went out; then my young master called out, 
in a thick, hoarse voice, — 

«Where ’s Benson? call Mrs. Benson!’ 

“I did not wait to be called, but ran out 
at once into the hall; and there I saw the 
earl holding my poor, sweet lamb in his 
arms, and she in a dead faint. Behind her 
stood Esther crying and sobbing hysteric- 
ally. My lord’s face was as pale as death, 
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and his breath came hard through his set 
teeth. 

“*Take this—take Lady Maud to the 
chamber that was formerly her’s, Benson,’ 
said he, in that same hoarse voice, ‘and at- 
tend to her.’ 

«But when I put my arm about her, and 
tried to hold her up, she hung like a dead 
person; and I then saw that she was in a 
way which should have made any man more 
tender of her. 

“Lord St. Clair, who had stood till now 
outside the door, seeing that I could not 
hold her, came forward, and said, — 

***T will take her up-stairs.’ 

“*The words were few, but the voice was 
so full. of agony that I could not but pity 
him, although I laid my poor child’s unhap- 
piness at his door. So he carried her up- 
stairs, and laid her on her own pretty bed, 
which I had always kept aired, and in or- 
der, thinking that my darling would come 
home some time unexpectedly; but not in 
this way, —oh, no! not so. 

“Her husband laid her down, and was 
turning away; but before he reached the 
door he hesitated, turned back, and coming 
up to the bedside he stooped over, and gazed 
at the beautiful, still face with a wild, earn- 
est look, so full of love and anger and sor- 
row that the bitter tears rolled down my 
cheek, and I cried for him as well as for 
her. At last my lord stooped down, and 
kissed her pale, cold forehead with a long, 
loving kiss, and then turned away; and, as 
he turned, I saw that all the love and sor- 
row left his face, and stern and haughty 
anger alone remained, 

**He went directly to the library, and he 
and my young master were shut up togeth- 
er for about half an hour, while Esther and 
I were trying by every means to bring our 
darling mistress out of that terrible swoon. 
At last I began to fear that she was dead, 
and I ran down to the library to ask her 
brother to send fora physician. As I turn- 
ed the handle, the library door was pulled 
hurriedly open from inside, and I heard 
Lord St. Clair say, in a voice of the bitter- 
est anger, — 

Ves, my lord: for all this misery and 
sin, I think you may fairly claim the great- 
est share of blame for your silence in regard 
to this first love.’ ; 

** As he spoke, he opened the door, and, 
pushing by me, rushed out into the storm. 
For a moment the clatter of his horses’ feet 
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rose above the din of wind and rain, and 
then he was gone. I stood still an instant, 
to get my breath, and then pushed open the 
door. My poor young master sat by the ta- 
ble, with his head leaned’ on his folded 
arms, and, as I softly entered, he groaned 
aloud, — 

*«*God forgive me and her!’ 

“I spoke his name; but he did not hear 
till I touched his arm. Then he looked up, 
and anywhere else I would not have be- 
lieved it to be the face I had known from 
babyhood. When I could speak, I told him 
that we could not arouse Lady Maud, and I 
feared that she would never wake from that 
dreadful swoon, 

“**So much the better!’ groaned he, lay- 
ing his face again upon his arms. ‘What is 
left for any of us but to die?’ 

*** My lord! my lord!’ said I, ‘ you do not 
know what words you are saying: shall I 
send for Dr. Morton?’ 

*** Anything, anything,—only leave me 
alone,’ answered my’ master, with an im- 
patient wave of the hand, 

“IT sent a man for the doctor with all 
speed, and then I hastened up-stairs to my 
darling’s chamber. I found that, by Es- 
ther’s care, she was beginning to recover. 
As I bent over her, she opened her great 
eyes, and looked in my face for a moment 
with her sweet smile. Then, as she began 
to remember, she turned away, and, putting 
her hands over her face, cried and sobbed so 
that I was more frightened than while she 
lay so cold and still, 

***Dear child,’ whispered I, ‘try to be 
calm for the sake of your unborn baby.’ 

‘But at this, which I thought would 
soothe her, she gave a convulsive cry, and 
her sobs and tears redoubled; so that when 
the doctor came, an hour afterward, her 
state seemed hopeless, Her agitation had 
the effect I feared, and just twenty-four 
hours after Lady Maud re-entered her home 
she gave girth toa boy. The little darling 
never breathed on earth; but I believe that 
his angel lives in Heaven, pure and unspot- 
ted by his parents’ sin. 

** The doctor left us an hour or two after 
all was over, saying that my lady was doing 
very well, and that he should be in again 
early in the morning. 

“It was a fearful night: the wind howled 
and shrieked around the deserted turrets 
and through the lonesome galleries of the 
old castle, where my lady had chosen to 


have herapartments. The rain would dash 
against the windows with a wild fury, as if 
a malicious spirit had gathered the waters 
in his hand, and, with a shrieking, fiendish 
laugh, was battering at the casement. I 
cou'd not but think of the many foolish 
stories I had heard of the ghost of old Lord 
Ralph, who murdered his wife in this very 
turret of the castle a hundred years ago, 
and who was said to haunt the place when- 
ever one of the house of Glenburne was to 
die. 

‘*T went to draw the curtains closer over 
the straining casement, and when I return- 
ed I found my dear young mistress awake, 
and quite calm. 

***Nursey,’ said she, in a faint, weak 
voice, ‘there is a picture that was brought 
here with me. Will you bring it here?’ 

“I went into the dressing-room, where 
the baggage which my lady had brought 
with her was placed, and lying on the 
trunks was the very picture which now 
hangs in my chamber. I carried it to the 
bedside, and held it so that my darling 
could see it. She looked a long time at it, 
lying very still and calm; then she said, in 


her sweet, fain: voice, — 


***T ain happier now than when that was 
painted, for 1 am going to die. Oh that I 
had been dead then!’ added she, in a more 
agitated voice, 

**She was still for a moment, and then 
spoke again. 

***]T give that picture to you, dear nurse, 
for I believe you are the only one in all the 
world who has truly loved me since I was 
born; and I want you to hang this picture 
in your own chamber, and every night and 
morning to pray the Lord to have mercy on 
my soul,’ 

**IT could not speak, for tears; and, after 
resting for a few minutes,—for, alas! the 
poor, sweet voice was growing very weak, 
—my darling took from a ribbon on her 
neck a miniature set in gold, and, giving it 
to me with the face down, she said, — 

“*Take this, nursey, and bury it in the 
glowing fire. Oh that I could lay my heart 
there, and purge it of its sins! whispered 
she to herself, as I took the miniature. 

**She had not shown me the face, and I 
would not look at it; but in the back was a 
thick curl of black hair. I laid it in the 
hottest part of the fire, and heaped the coals 
upon it. 

**I came back to her bedside, and found 
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her crying softly. I tried to comfort her; 
but she only said, — 

**¢Tet me cry, dear nurse. I would cry 
my life out if I could wash away the past.’ 

**T could not stop her; and from crying 
softly she began to sob convulsively, and at 
last became so agitated that I again sent for 
the doctor. But he was away, no one knew 
where; and when he came in the morning 
the poor child was quiet enough. Cold and 
still and pale she lay, and her own sweet, 
innocent look had come back to her. 

**No hands but mine put on that last 
white robe; and, as I clasped her cold fin- 
gers across her breast, I prayed —as truly 
as her own mother could have prayed— 
that the poor, untaught, unsupported young 
soul might be washed clean in those tears 
with which she had indeed wept her life 
away.” 

My grandmother paused again, and I cried 
softly on my husband’s breast. In a few 
minutes she resumed. 

**T had not seen my young master since I 
went to him in the library, for I had asked 
the doctor to tell him of his sister’s death; 
but as I sat watching alone in that still, 
’ cold chamber, the next night, the door soft- 
ly opened, and Lord Glenburne entered. 
He did not speak or look at me; and I rose, 
and left the room, closing the door upon 
then. 

** Long hours passed while I sat crouch- 
ing on the stairs, and as the first gray of 
morning began to show things in its fear- 
some light my young master left his sister’s 
chamber as softly as he had entered. Even 
in that dim light I shivered to see the work 
which those three sad days had done upon 
the earl’s handsome face. He looked older 
than many a man of twice his years. He 
did not speak, but went back to the library, 
and I did not see him again for days. 

‘They laid herin the family tomb, and 
her baby with her; but on the silver plate 
was only the one word, ‘ Maud,’ 

‘When we could bear to talk of her, Es- 
ther told me a great deal of what had pass- 
ed previous to that dreadful night. 

“When Lord St. Clair took his bride 
home, it seemed as if he could not satisfy 
himself with showing his great love for her. 
He did not seem to mind that his fond 
words made her shudder, and that she turn- 
ed wearily away from his rare and costly 
gifts. 

** At last the doting husband said he must 
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have a picture of his idol to look at when he 
could not see her; for my lady, on one pre- 
text and another, kept her own room a great 
part of the time, Esther said that when my 
lord proposed this, her mistress only shud- 
dered, and bent over the embroidery in her 
lap. 

‘*As soon as he could bring himself to 
leave home, Lord St. Clair went up to town, 
and in a few days returned with an artist 
who had been recommended to him as the 
first in London. He asked Lady Maud’s 
permission to bring the artist to her bou- 
doir, and she consented, in the haughty, in- 
different way in which she generally spoke 
to him; but when he again entered the 
room, followed by Count Luigi Arnaldi, she 
gave a start and acry which made her hus- 
band stop half way in his introduction. 
Lady Maud soon recovered herself, and 
said, in her calm, cold way, — 

***T supposed you were aware, my lord, 
that Count Arnaldi was my cousin-german, 
and that for several years he was an inmate 
of my father’s house.’ 

** Lord St. Clair seemed very much aston- 
ished, but all the more pleased with his new 
friend; and he begged him to stay and make 
them a long visit. 

**Count Luigi staid, and the first sitting 
was put off from day to day until Lord St. 
Clair became quite impatient. 

** At last the picture was begun; but, al- 
though the sittings were long and frequent, 
there did not seem to be much progress. 
The husband was always present when he 
could be; but he had so much to attend to, 
with his large property, that very often he 
was obliged to leave the studio to see his 
steward, or one of his tenants, or to receive 
a visit from one of his brother magistrates. 

* At last a letter came, saying that his 
brother was dying, and wished to see him 
immediately. Lord St. Clair went, after 
many regrets and fond farewells to his cold 
and silent wife. The picture was now soon 
finished, and the cousins spent their time in 
reading their poems, and rambling through 
the park. 

** Lord St. Clair was detained, very unwil- 
lingly, at his brother’s, who lingered for 
weeks after his arrival; and then, the estate 
being very much involved, and the widow 
and children quite helpless, he was obliged 
to stay till affairs were somewhat settled: so 
it was nearly two months before he came 
back. He did not write to say that he was 
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coming, and when he arrived, his wife and 
her cousin were in the studio. The eager 
husband ran directly up-stairs, pushing 
aside Esther, who wished to announce him. 

*“*What passed between those three is 
known to none but God. Half an hour af- 
terward, Luigi Arnaldi rode furiously down 
the avenue, and Lord St. Clair, coming to 
the dressing-room, where Esther sat, trem- 
bling, ordered her to pack up her mistress’s 
clothes, and her own, and be ready, in an 
hour, to go on a journey. 

** Esther did not see her mistress until the 
carriage was at the door, and then Lady 
Maud looked as cold and calm as a statue. 
When the carriage was announced, she 
walked quietly down-stairs, and entered it. 
Before the door was closed, Lord St. Clair 
came down-stairs, bringing with his own 
hands the unhappy picture, the cause of all 
this misery. He placed it in the carriage 
without a word, but with a look in his wife’s 
face more reproachful than words could 
have been. Then he mounted his horse, 
and, only saying to the coachman, ‘Glen- 


burne Castle,’ galloped madly forward. 
And all that long and weary ride, Lady 
Maud spoke not one word, but sat like one 
stunned; and Esther never knew when she 
fell into that deadly swoon in which her 
brother found her when he came to the car- 
riage door. 

**T remained at home with my poor young: 
master, and still and gloomy enough we 
were for more than a year; but then the 
earl brought home his long-promised bride, 
—and a good and kind mistress she was to 
me for more than thirty years. But then I 
found myself past doing my duty, as I wish- 
ed to do it, and so 1 gave up my place, and 
came here to live, on the pension my lord 
allows me,” 


I never saw the picture after that visit; 
for my dear grandmother died soon after, 
and among her few papers they found a 
note, directing that the picture in her bed- 
chamber should be sent, with her respects, 
to the Earl of Glenburne, of Glenburne 
Castle, 


MISADVENTURES OF A LIEUTENANT. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM. 


On board the afternoon express, almost 
alore by himself in the palace car, a young 
man in a military cap, and with an unmis- 
takably military air, was doing his best to 
accomplish what, as a matter of fact, was 
impossible; viz., to keep himself from going 
to sleep. He was aware that at Steepbrook, 
twenty miles farther on, he was to change 
to another train, which would take him to 
Boston. A nice joke it would be if he 
should fall asleep, and get carried beyond 
the junction, — especially nice, considering 
the fact that he had just five cents, and no 
more, in his pocket. 

Twenty miles farther on: well, that would 
take something less than half an hour. He 
certainly could keep awake that long. 

How foolish he had been not to borrow 
some money of Edwards, when he left him 
in New York. Dearold Edwards! But for 
him, he might have got something worse 
than-a broken arm in that last tussle with 
the Sioux. 

35 


And, thinking of this, as he gazed dream- 
ily out of the window, presently —.quite de- 
termined all the while to keep awake —the 
lieutenant was back in good earnest in his 
old life on the plains, marching and coun- 
termarching once more, fighting and bleed- 
ing and often well-nigh dying for his coun- 
try, till at length he found himself the sole 
survivor of a little band, that, penned in 
and surrounded beyond hope of escape, had 
sold their lives as dearly as soldiers’ lives 
were ever sold, He thought now that he 
was lying on the ground beside his dead 
steed, pretending death in the hope of es- 
caping mutilation, when suddenly a terrible 
savage came along, and, bending over him, 
with weapon upraised, shouted distinctly in 
his ear, — 

**Steepbrook! Steepbrook!’ 

The young man awoke with astart. Yes: 
there was the brakeman, holding the door 
open, and with the name still on his lips. 
He leaped up, seized his bag and overcoat, 
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and hurried from the car, still only half 
awake. Then the train started on again, 
and left him standing there on the platform 
in the rain, It was a small, country sta- 
tion, with no signs of a junction anywhere 
about. 

He went into the waiting-room, and in- 
quired of the man there when the other 
train would be along. 

“What other train?’ was the gruff re- 
sponse, 

“Why, the train for Boston, 
Steepbrook Junction?” 

**No, sir: it’s Deepbrook. Steepbrook ’s 
fifteen miles up the road.” 

“Then I’ve got off at the wrong place.”’ 

“Then you have.” 

** When does the next train go through?” 

**Seven-twenty tomorrow morning.” 

The young man all at once looked more 
provoked and bewildered than ever. No 
train until morning, and here he was, drop- 
ped down in this barren spot, in the midst 
of a rain-storm, and only five cents in his 
pocket! He had known difficulty and dan- 
ger before now;. but this was the most ap- 
palling situation he had ever encountered. 

He looked around as though he expected 


Is n’t this 


an angel of deliverance to appear: then he 


rubbed his eyes again. Whether be expect- 
ed one or not, there she was,—a young 
lady, with black eyes, and saucy red lips, 
enveloped from head to foot in a blue wa- 
terproof. 

**] beg your pardon, sir: is this Lieuten- 
ant Smith?” 

‘He powed, being unable to answer in 
words. Who the deuce was this that knew 
his name way out here in this wilderness? 

** Will you come out at once?” she con- 
tinued, turning toward the door, and pre- 
paring to raise an umbrella. ‘* The carriage 
is here. You ’li excuse us for being a little 
late. We only got Fred’s telegram fifteen 
minutes ago.”’ 

Lieutenant Smith followed her mechani- 
cally. He had made up his mind now that 
he had not yet awakened from his dream, 
Tiere was a carriage outside, with a small 
boy, aud a coachman in livery, on the front 
seat. 

* You had best take the back seat,’’ his 
conductor directed. 

Still without a word, he obeyed, Then 
the driver took up the reins, and they drove 
off rapidly. 

The lieutenant sat like one conscious, yet 
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unseeing. He did not attempt to acconnt 
for anything, — the whole thing was too un- 
accountable. He did not marvel much 
even when the young lady presently re- 
marked, — 

**Your arm has gotten along finely, Mr. 
Smith. I thought from what Fred said that 
you still wore it in a sling.” 

Who the deuce was Fred? and how did 
he know about the broken arm? Was he 
really in a dream still? or had he been mis- 
taken for somebody else? If the latter was 
true, it was all very strange indeed; and he 
could regard it as nothing less than a specia} 
providence arranged for his miraculous de- 
liverance from rain and starvation. It was 
not for him, a mere lieutenant of infantry, 
to interfere with the wise designs of Omnis- 
cience. If there was any mistake, he made 
up his mind. that he would not immediately 
correct it, Nay: was it not his duty to lend 
himself to the fraud? He would carry it 
out, if possible, for a few hours, at least; 
then he would take French Jeave, and sneak 
off in the early train. He must have sup- 
per, and a night’s lodging, somewhere. 

So he finally mustered courage to look at 
his companion. The hood of the water- 
proof was thrown back now, revealing a 
bright, piquant face under a becoming tur- 
ban hat. She was not looking at him. He 
had hardly spoken a word since they met; 
and she was a good deal puzzled, and not a 
little disgusted. Was this the friend Fred 
had gone into ecstacies over? and who had 
been such a lion at the West-Point balls last 
season? She took heart, however, when he 
at last began to talk a little, although his 
conversation amounted to nothing more 
than a question now and then in reference 
to some passing object. When, presently, 
she asked him something about Fred, he 
froze up again, and replied in the blindest 
kind of way. 

The young lady’s tongue was loosened, 
however; and, since the lieutenant would 
not talk, she kept up a lively conversation 
with the boy on the front seat, — evidently 
her brother. From what was said, Lieuten- 
ant Smith concluded that these two were 
children of a wealthy mill-owner named 
Mortimer, whom he himself knew by repu- 
tation; that Fred was an older brother; that 
he himself was a recent graduate of West 
Point, and a particular friend of Fred’s; 
and that Fred had telegraphed them to meet 
Mr, Smith (i. ¢., himself) at the afternoon 
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train; and that he himself (i. e., Fred) could 

not come down until the next day. 

**Probably,” the lieutenant thought, “I 
shall not have the pleasure of meeting my 
friend Frederic, —since I shall strike tents 
early in the morning for a forced march.”’ 

Presently they stopped at the head of a 
lane, and Bertie got out. 

“Tam going down to the works, Elsie,’’ 
said he. ‘I'll come up to tea when father 
does,” 

Then they drove on again, and shortly en- 
tered a carriage-drive, through some elegant 
grounds, halting in a moment or two before 
a fine country-house. Lieutenant Smith 
got out, and assisted his companion to the 
ground. He began to feel very much like 
an ordinary impostor, and did not know 
what to do or say. 

**T must ask you to overlook my apparent 
stupidity, Miss Mortimer,” he finally man- 
aged to bluder out, as he followed her into 
the hall. was up nearly all night, 
and I am really quite ill today.” 

Her sympathy was up and in her eyes at 
once, 

** Well, I thought something was the mat- 
ter,’ she answered, with refreshing frank- 
ness. ‘‘I am sorry you don’t feel well. 
You will want to go to your room at once, 
won't you? And shall I send you up some 
tea? or is there anything else I can do for 
you? Will you care to come down to sup- 
per?” 

And the lieutenant, seeing here a tempo- 
rary relief from his embarrassing position, 
said that he would like to go up-stairs at 
once; and if she would kindly send him up 
a bit of toast, he would not inflict his stu- 
pid presence upon anybody again that day. 
He hoped to be in bettter trim in the morn- 
ing. 

So a servant was called to conduct him 
up-stairs; and then, after a very delicious 
little repast, which Miss Mortimer (Heaven 
bless her!) had no doubt prepared with her 
own hands, he flung himself on the bed, 
and fell asleep. 

The bedroom was a front one, and the 
windows were open. Our hero was awaken- 
ed once, a long while after, by a man’s voice 
outside, and then he heard Miss Mortimer 
say,— 

“Why, father! how late you are; and 
where is Bertie?” 

And Mr. Mortimer’s reply, — 

“IT have n’t seen him for some time, I 
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thought he was home: he was down at the 
works with Harvey’s boys at five o’clock. 
He ’ll come along when he gets ready, I 
reckon.”’ 

Then the young soldier fell asleep once 
more. 

It must have been an hour or more after 
this that he found himself suddenly wide 
awake again, with the impression that there 
was something unusual going on. It was 
quite dark in the room now. There were 
hurried footsteps outside his door, and con- 
fused, anxious voices below. 

He went to the door, and asked what was 
the matter. <A servant answered, with qua- 
vering voice, — 

“The works is all afire; and Master Bert 
he can’t be founded nowhars!”’ 

He put on his coat, and went down-stairs. 
Acarriage had just driven off, and there 
was no one there except two frightened 
servants, Over the trees he could see a 
glare and smoke, and he hurried off down 
the path. 

Down at the Mortimer Works an excited 
crowd of men and women were standing 
about, looking up at the dark windows of 
the large mill. ‘The doors had been opened 
below, and an attempt made to reach the 
uppermost story, where the fire was; but no 
one could get above the third floor. The 
smoke drove them back. 

Meanwhile, away up under the roof the 
flames were now showing themselves; and 
then, at the window of the corner room, — 
though at that time no one stopped to won- 
der how he came to be there, — Master Ber- 
tie suddenly appeared at the window, and 
held his head far out; while the smoke, 
though as yet in no great volume, was all 
about him, 

The room had been used as a sort-of lum- 
ber-room, and was generally kept fastened. 
The boy had been hiding there from his 
playfellows just before the works closed, 
and had fallen asleep. There was but one 
room between him and the fire, and this 
room was now so full of smoke that it 
would have been certain death by suffoca- 
tion tv enter it. There was no way of es- 
cape but by the windows. 

Within a dozen feet of the window where 
Bertie had made his appearance, a station- 
ary ladder ran up the side of the building, 
connecting with one of the windows of this 
adjoining room; but the boy gould rot pos- 
sibly reach this ladder, and there were no 
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movable ladders of suitable length anywhere 
around. Great Heaven! what was to be 
done? He could not remain where he was 
long: the fire was already at the door of his 
room! 

Presently a carriage drove up, and Mr. 
Mortimer and Elsie got out. The great 
man seemed to take in the whole situation 
ataglance. The crowd made way for him, 
and he came through it, with his daughter, 
pale and beautiful, by his side. They stop- 
ped close under the burning walls. 

“Is there no way to get the boy down?” 
Mr. Mortimer cried hoarsely. ‘Great God! 
why have n’t some of you been up the lad- 
der? Here, — stand aside!’ 

And he would have gone up himself; but 
a nimbler and younger man was before him. 
Yet what use could there be in that? The 
man reached the window of the room next 
the lumber-room, and broke in the sash; 
but the smoke came rushing out, and near- 
ly overpowered him, There he was, within 
a few feet of the child, and yet powerless to 
reach or help him. He came slowly down 
the ladder again, and the poor father groan- 
ed aloud. He looked up, and called out to 
the boy; but Bertie did not hear him, 

The smoke was all about him now, and it 
was plain that he would soon be smothered 
where he was if he did not jump. The old 
man turned to the crowd about him. 

** You all know me,”’ he said: ‘**I do as I 
say, doI not? I will give you, any of you, 
everything, — yes, all I have,—if you will 


bring me down my boy.” 


But they looked at him, and said not a 
word. They loved him, in their way, and 
pitied him now,—pitied him as they had 
never pitied themselves in their hardest tri- 
als,— but they could not do what was im- 
possible, Only God could give back the 
boy. 

Suddenly the crowd parted again to let a 
new-comer pass through. 

He was a young man in a military cap, 
and he walked swiftly and straight. He 
saw it all at a glance too, — saw the boy get 
out of the window silently, at last, and hang 


by his two weak arms, There was fire as 


well as smoke behind him now. 

Elsie Mortimer recognized the young man 
at once; and something in his stern, reso- 
lute look gave her hope. 

“O Mr. Smith! can’t you do something 
for him?”’ she asked eagerly and beseech- 


ingly. 
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He looked down into her face,—a face 
which, even at that moment, he declared to 
himself to be wonderfully beautiful. Do 
anything? ay! everything for her, 


He made her no answer whatever, but 
called out for a light, strong rope. Some- 
how, —as if even inanimate things came at. 
his determined call, —it was in his hands at 
once, pliable and soft and strong; just what 
he wanted for his purpose, He gave it a 
dexterous twist, and formed the end into a 
loop like a lasso. His life on the plains — 
half military, half Indian —had well fitted 
him for an occasion like this. Then he 
coiled the rope over his left arm, and went 
rapidly up the ladder. 

There was a great hush now upon the 
crowd below. Every eye was fixed on the 
brave young fellow who was far up the lad- 
der, —every heart was beating for him. 

He was at the upper story at last, pausing 
just below the window where the flames 
and smoke were bursting angrily forth. 
They saw that he was saying something to 
the child, and then they beheld Bertie sud- 
denly change his position. There was a 
great cry went up from them. They had 
thought for an instant that he was falling. 

The young stranger seized firmly hold of 
the ladder with his left arm, and swung 
himself far out, with the rope in his other 
hand. Then suddenly, with a swift, skill- 
ful motion, he flung it. It spun through 
the air, and, true to its aim, settled over 
Bert’s shoulders. Then, one after another, 


the brave little fellow put his arms through 
it, it was drawn tightly about his body, and 


all in an instant he was seen to drop almost 
straight down for a little way, then in a 
curving line through nearly a dozen feet of 
air, and then, — then he was swinging close 
to the ladder by the rope and by the arm of 


the young soldier, Before this, men had 


gone up the ladder to render what assist- 
ance they might; and with the help of these 
the two were now coming down again. 
Presently the boy was in his father’s arms. 
As forthe hero of the occasion, he had 
obstinately refused all assistance in coming 


down the ladder; and no sooner did he 


reach the bottom than he sank down on the 
ground, and fainted dead away. 

Poor fellow! his left arm, hardly sound 
again after its fracture, two months before, 
had not been able to sustain the terrible 
strain: it was broken again in the old place. 


And so I am obliged to end this story 
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here, where, by good rights, perhaps, it 
ought to begin, Lieutenant Smith did not 
steal off before breakfast the next morning. 


At that time, indeed, he did not know 
whether he was Lieutenant Smith, or some- 
body else. He was in a raging fever; and 
Miss Elsie Mortimer, sitting beside him, 
heard him, again and again, in his delir- 
ium, implore her forgiveness for some great 
wrong he seemed to fancy he had done her, 
She did not exactly understand what this 
wrong was, until, at ten o’clock, Fred came, 
and with him the other Lieutenant Smith, 
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a gay, handsome young fellow, whom her 
brother had brought down with the special 
intention of having he and Elsie fall in love 
with each other, Alas! he came just one 
day too late. Elsie had fallen in love with 
another man; and she never got over it. Of 
course she forgave Lieutenant Smith num- 
ber one his base imposture when it came to 
be honestly explained; and of course, when 
he asked her, a month later, to marry him, 
she consented out and out. Indeed, all this 
is so much a matter of course, that I for- 
bear to say anything more about it. 


THE STORY OF SIMON MAY AND MARTHA BARNES. 
BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


Near Bragtown Village there did lay 
Two neat and well-stocked farms; 


And one belonged to Simon May, 


And one to Martha Barnes, 


Now, Simon was a bachelor; 
Martha, a spinster prim, 


Who for full fifty years or more 


Had set her cap for him. 


But all in vain; for Simon’s breast 
"Stood budding, waning charms; 


Although he to himself confessed, 


He ’d “like to jine the farms.” 


But Martha, with the dauntless grit 
Of woman, e’er would say, 


“While life, there ’s hope; and even yet 


*I can return to May.’” 


And thus things stood one bright spring morn, 
When Simon, from the lot 


Where he had been a-hoeing corn, 


Came walking, flushed and hot, 


As if his mind were ill at ease; 


And, 'stead of going in 


The house, he sat down ’neath the trees, 


Then sadly to himself he said, 
“I vum! but this is rough: 


And gently nursed his chin. 


I disremember heving hed, 


Before, a job so tough, 
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“It is too bad! For thirty year 
This danger I have passed, — 
That now, when I am growin’ sere, 
I must git in at last.” 


He sighed, and o’er his placid brow 

Sank wrinkles deep and dire. 
He shook his head. ‘‘ There a’n’t nohow 
I can escape the fire.” 


Then, as he softly rubbed his nose, 

“Perhaps it might be wise 
For me to wear my meetin’-clothes: 
Such things take women’s eyes,” 


And then, like one by sorrow bent, 
He dropped his favorite shin; 

And sadly to the house he went, 

And disappeared within, 


Now, Martha on this selfsame morn 
Her kitchen stood within, 
A-making pies, and driving on 
Her maid in accents thin. 


Her locks were tight in papers screwed, 

Her teeth were left up-stairs: 
+ Not like a maiden to be wooed, 
Nor one who felt love’s cares, 


She looked as with a skillful flop 
The pie-crust she turned o’er. 
But suddenly her deft hands drop 
It almost on the floor; 


For there, across the meadow green, 

She sure saw Simon May, 
Dressed up in “‘ meetin’-clothes” all clean, 
And coming straight her way. 


Oh! could it be that she at last 

Had won, and doubt was o’er; 
That soon she would be anchored fast 
On matrimony’s shore? 


Her heart it gave an awful jump, 
Her sallow cheek grew red: 

She squeezed the pie-crust in a lump, 

And then up-stairs she fled. 


And there her hair took quickly out, 
Her teeth put quickly in, 

And, ere five minutes turned about, 

Stood smiling as a pin 


Within the sitting-room to greet 
Simon when he appeared; 
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Her looks as bright, her words as sweet, 
As ever love endeared. 


Then Simon sat, and twirled his thumb, 
And wriggled in his chair: 

He said he thought ‘‘the wheat would come,” 
And corn was ‘‘doin’ fair.’’ 


And Martha said she thought so too, 
And hoped there ’d be no drouth: 

Then she in silence downward threw 
Her eyes, and pursed her mouth, 


Then Simon faintly said ‘‘ Miss Barnes,’ — 
And she said Mr. May,’ — 

While blushes dyed her maiden charms, 
And she sighed, ‘* Blessed day!’ 


Then Simon spoke again once more, 
And said, “‘1’ve come today 
To talk a little matter o’er” — 
She said, ‘‘O Mr. May!’ 
“*T ’ve put it off time an’ again, 
But pondered long the step: 
I doubt if many other men 
So long would silent kep’.’”’ 


Said Martha, ‘Oh, I know it well.” 
Said Simon, ‘* You do! how?” 

Said she, ‘It needs not words to tell 
What ’s written on the brow.” 


And then she closer drew her chair, 
And lower dropped her eyes; 

While Simon’s gray and scanty hair 
With terror ’gan to rise, 


He clutched his hat, and faintly said, 
**T almost feared a row;”’ 

And Martha nearer bent her head, 
And said, ‘*‘ Dear Simon, how?’’ 


*O Lord!’ groaned Simon to himself, 
**T knew how it would be: 

She thinks she ’s got me on a shelf, 
And the coon is up a tree, 


‘But howsome’er I a’n’t caught yet: 
’ll make another dive, 

And see if somehow I can’t git 
Out of this ’ere alive.’’ 


Once more he braced himself, and said, 
“T hope you won’t decline’? — 

Plump on his breast came Martha’s head, 
And she sighed, “‘Simon mine!’ 
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Now, this was more than he could bear, 
And wrath drove off his fear: 
Although a deacon, he did swear 
Like some bold privateer. 


“Oh, no!’ he sneered: you can’t come that. 
I a’n’t a dratted fool, 

To be caught by sech a derned old cat! 
I guess I ’ve been to school, 


“Today I did n’t courtin’ come, 
’T was this ’ere brought me round: 
If you don’t keep that red steer home, 
IU put him in the pound.” 


Long Branch, August, 1878. 


TRIBUTE TO WOMAN, 


We have seen many beautiful tributes to 
lovely woman, but the following is one of 
the finest we ever read: — 

** Place her among the flowers, foster her 
as a tender plant, and she is a thing of fan- 
cy and waywardness, annoyed by a dew- 
drop, fretted by the touch of a butterfly’s 
wing, ready to faint at the sound of a bee- 

tle, or the rattling of a window-pane at 
night, and she is overpowered by the per- 
fume of the rosebud. But let real calamity 
come; rouse her affections; enkindle the 
fires of her heart; and mark her then! 
How strong is her heart! Place her in the 
heat of battle; give her a child, a bird, or 
anything to protect; and see her, in a rela- 
tive instance, lifting her white arms as a 
shield, as her own blood crimsons her up- 
turned forehead, praying for her life to pro- 
tect the helpless. Transplant her in the 
dark places of the earth, call forth ber en- 
ergies to action, and her breath becomes a 
healing; her presence a blessing. She dis- 
putes inch by inch the strides of a stalking 
pestilence, when man, the strong and brave, 
pale and affrighted, shrinks away. Misfor- 
tune haums her not. She wears away a 
life of silent endurance, and goes forward 
with less timidity than to her bridal. In 


prosperity she is a bud full of odors, wait- 
ing but for the winds of adversity to scatter 
them abroad, pure gold, but untried in the 
furnace. In short, woman is a miracle, a 
mystery, the centre from which radiates the 
charm of existence.” 

Leigh Hunt concludes a beautiful essay 
on marriage as follows: — 

“There is no one thing more lovely in 
this life, more full of the divinest courage, 
than when a young maiden, from her past 
life, from her happy childhood, when she 
romped over every field and moor around 
her home; when a mother anticipated her 
wants, and soothed her little cares; when 
brothers and sisters grew from merry play- 
things to loving, trustful friends; from 
Christmas gatherings and romps, the sum- 
mer festival in bower or garden; from 
rooms sanctified by the death of relatives; 
from the secure backgrounds of her child- 
hood and girlhood and maidenhood; looks 
out into the dark and unilluminated future, 
away from all that, and yet, unterrified, un- 
daunted, leans her fair cheek upon her lov- 
er’s breast, and whispers, ‘Dear heart, I 
cannot see; but I believe. The past was 
beautiful; and the future I can trust, — 
with thee.’’’ 
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MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


CHAPTER XX. 
I AM LEFT BEHIND, 


I discovered afterward that nobody was 
unprepared for this dreadful catastrophe 
but myself, though nobody had expected it 
to occur when and as it did, Since I had 
been ill, the doctor attending me had called 
the attention of the household to poor 
Rolfe’s alarming condition, which even his 
own father, so long accustomed to see him 
weak and ailing, had innocently disregard- 
ed; and it had become an acknowledged 
fact that nothing but the proposed sea- 
voyage and change to a warmer climate 
could give him a chance to prolong his life 
beyond a few months, Another winter in 
England, the doctor said, would finish him; 
but if he could get away in time to escape 
that, he might be patched up for years. 
He had known several instances in which 
young men, apparently in the last stages of 
consumption, had rallied, and to all intents 
and purposes recovered, in the lovely cli- 
mate of Australia; and though he shook his 
head gloomily over the results of an exam- 
ination of the poor boy’s lungs, and audibly 
Jamented that the disease had been suffered 
to run on, unnoticed and unchecked, so 


long, he allowed both Rolfe and his father 
to hope confidently that his might be a sim- 
ilar experience. Still, they all knew now 
that his life hung upon a very slender 
thread, which an extra strain might any 
day snap; and they could not disguise from 
themselves that the terrible paroxysmns of 
coughing which he had suddenly become 
subject to indicated serious and imminent 
danger. Butl— Heaven knows that even 
the possibility of his death, as a means of 
releasing me from my mistaken marriage, 
never entered my head. I no more thought 
or expected he would die—least of all, 
that he would die so soon, while we were 
yet man and wife only in name—than I 
expected to die myself, in my blooming 
youth and with my perfect constitution, af- 
ter recovering from the crisis of the first 
illness I had ever known. And what is 
more, when he did die, the first sensation I 
was conscious of was that a dreadful and 
irreparable misfortune had befallen me, 
That the work of reparation and self-sacri- 
fice was taken out of my hands; that I had 
no more power to show him love and duty, 
to repay him for his long devotion, to com- 
fort and compensate him for his somewhat 
cheerless and lonely youth; that Iwas set 
free in such a way to follow my own selfish 
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interest, gave me a sort of feeling that I 
was morally guilty of a great crime, and 
that somehow God had abandoned me, 
which was quite overwhelming and almost 
insupportable. I understood the signifi- 
cance of that verse in the Psalms which I 
used to sing in the cathedral so carelessly, 
“And he gave them their desire, and sent 
leanness withal into their souls.’”” To be 
given your heart’s desire, in its plain and 
actual shape, which you have hopelessly 
cherished in a disguise of tender sophistries, 
to have your ground of self-sacrifice and 
resignation and patience, on which you 
have stood and exalted yourself, unexpect- 
edly cut away from under your feet, and to 
find yourself all at once given over to your 
own devices, what a dreadful thing it is! 
I don’t say that the feeling lasted; there 
was no right reason why it should have 
done;: but when I kuew that my poor hus- 
band, Who had been such an obstacle to my 
happiness, was removed forever from my 
patn, I felt that I would gladly and thank- 
fully have given my own life to bring him 
back again. 

When I recovered from my swoon, still 
dazed and bewildered, the dimity curtains 
were drawn over the window and at either 
side of my bed. All was wonderfully still 
and quiet. A little clock was ticking on 
the chimney-piece, and a few flies were buz- 
zing about the warm air of the room. Mrs, 
Carter’s young maid-of-all-work, with swol- 
len eyes and heaving bosom, biting her lips 
to keep back her sobs, was fanning my wet 
hair softiy, and the doctor was watching me 
anxiously from the foot of the bed. As 
soon as I saw his face 1 remembered what 
had happened, and I hastily drew back the 
curtain to look for Rolfe. He was gone. 
The great white chair in which he had been 
sitting was gone. The strip of carpet was 
gone. There was nothing to see but a bare 
expanse of boarded floor, with a wet patch 
in the middie, near which lay my own big 
bath-sponge. 

“Where is he?’ I asked wildly. 
is he? did he ever get over it?” 

The little servant began to ery outright, 
and was turned out of the room, and the 
doctor sat down in her place, and took my 
hand gently. ‘* My dear young lady,” he 
said, with a solemn air but an uncertain 
voice, ** { know it is generally thought wise 
to break vad news by degrees, especially to 
people who are in such a delitate state as 


you are; but to my mind it is much bet- 
ter OR 

“I thought so,’? I interrupted, with a 
numb sense of dread and horror, “I 
thought’ he could never have looked like 
that if he had not been dead!’ 

“He was not dead,” said the doctor, 
speaking more freely in his relief at my ap- 
parent self-possession and composure; ** but 
he died, poor young fellow, as we were car- 
rying him to anotherroom. He could have 
had but a mere spark of vitality in him, less 
than any of us thought for, to have suc- 
cumbed in a moment, like that. I never 
met with a similar case,—never. My dear 
young lady,’’ he repeated, in his doctor-like 
way, *‘it is a very sad and awful bereave- 
ment for you, so young, and only a bride! 
but you must take comfort from the thought 
that you are spared the trial of seeing him 
suffer and fade away before your eyes, as 
he must soon have done, if this accident 
had not happened. I know now, as I have 
suspected some time, that he could not have 
lived to reach Australia; and think what it 
wouid have been to have been left alone, 
and a widow, in a strange land!’ 

I could not think what it would have 
been, nor think at ail: howcould 1? Lonly 
turned my head from side to side in invol- 
untary protest against the unseasonable, 
though well-meant, attempt at comfort, 
which tortured me, 

*He went off quite quietly,” continued 
this kind blunderer, *‘ and without the least 
pain. He opened his eyes once to look back 
toward you, and seemed to want to say 
something; but he was too far gone, Ah, 
well! he is at rest now, ard will never suf- 
fer any more. We must think of that. A 
more gentle, patient, excellent young man I 
never met in my life; and 1 am sure he was 
quite prepared for his end. You must try 
to bear up, my dear, and remember that it 
is God’s will. Don't try to keep from cry- 
ing, —it will do you good. I would rather 
see you cry: you would feel the betier for it 
afterward,” 

And he looked at me as if his profession- 
al eyes had some spell in them to invoke 
tears, 

** I shall do very well, thank you,” I mut- 
tered, in desperation. ‘‘I can spare you 
now. Mr. Pelham may want you.”’ 

He hovered round me a mirtute or two, to 
make sure that I was in a state to be safely 
left, and then took his leave of the room 
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with evident alacrity, anxious, doubtless, to 
examine further into that singular ** ease,”’ 
which had had no parallel in his experience, 
And then all the agony of remorse and re- 
gret that consciousness could bear came and 
settled down upon me. It was the great, 
dark hour of my sunshiny life, compared 
with which, even my recent troubles, that I 
had made so much of, seemed but prelimi- 
nary and trifling and childish. 

But it is better not to talk about it now. 
I have come to feel that all that, as well as 
what came before and after, was part of a 
divinely ordered destiny, and that nothing 
happened for which I have any true cause 
to reproach myself, I can think of him 
now without pain, — my poor, dear, loving, 
foolish boy! Though I could not be to him 
al] he desired, I am sure I did not knowing- 
ly wrong him, 

Next day, when I was able to bear it, 
Mr. Pelham came up to speak to me; 
and, seeing him so weak and broken down, 
I made an effort to be strong, which helped 
us both. He began, of course, with a heavy 
fit of weeping; anc then he essayed to con- 
dole with me upon my singular state of wid- 
owhood, Everybody seemed to think of 
that first, and to pity me most; which gave 
unspeakable intensity to the *‘ coals of fire’’ 
which fate had heaped upon my head. 

** You and I are left alone now,”’ he pres- 
ently said, taking my thin hand in his. 
“You ’ll stay with the old man, Daisy, for 
poor Rolfe’s sake, won't you?”’ 

Woman-like, I caught at this chance of 
sacrificing myself afresh (at whatever cost 
to the man I loved) with the greatest eager- 
ness. 

“Of course 1 will,” I replied earnestly 
(and itis astonishing to think how much 
comfort I got from feeling that, after all, I 
Was not to be happy in my own way). “I 
am your daughter; and I will stay with you 
as long as you want me.,”’ 

“I won’t go abroad now,”’ he continued, 
evidently much cheered. ** I have lost that 
chapilaincy, hanging on here; and now [| 
don’t care for another. We ’li go back to 
Ely, and jog on together at the old house, 
el?” 

* Yes, if you wish,” said I, nerving my- 
self for the prospect. ** But I think we had 
better go to Australia first, and find Audrey. 

The trip would do you good, and —it is a 
duty, is n’t it, which we owe w our dear 
Ones who are gone?” 
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He was silent a minute or two; and then 
he said timidly, — 

**Do you think so, Daisy?’’ 

And by the tone of his voice I knew that 
at last his heart hungered irrepressibly for 
his favorite, and now only, child, and that 
he would be glad of any excuse to be recon- 
ciled to her again. Sol told him all about 
my husband’s interview with me, that so 
strangely ended in our final separation; and 
I told him of cur Australian letter, which 
we had read together with so much interest, 
and of all the circumstances which had 
brought it about. I began to plead for Au- 
drey, and to justify Rolfe and myself; but L 
found there was no need to do either. 

** Bless you, my dear!” Mr. Pelham whis- 
pered, pressing my hand fervently, when I 
told him how we had planned and contrived 
to open a communication with his long-lost 
daughter; and his slow tears pattered qui- 
etly upon the bed-clothes while I continued 
and ended my narrative. He asked for the 
letter when I had done; ‘and I drew it from 
a watch-pocket over my head, where Mrs. 
Carter had put it, and gave it to him. He 
kissed me, and took it away; and I did not 
see or hear anything of it for several days. 

Rolfe was buried in Ely, by his mother’s — 
side. I begged to be allowed to see him be- 
fore he was taken away, and they reluctant- 
ly consented at last, because I insisted upon 
it, after a great deal of strong remonstrance. 
One day I was wrapped in blankets, and 
Mr. Peiham and Mrs. Carter carried me to 
a remote, unused chamber, where,the long 
coffin stood all alone in the middle of the 
floor. When they drew the white table- 
cloth from off his face, I was so glad and 
thankful that I hadcome. Thin as a skele- 
ton though he was, —so much moze wasted 
than I had any idea of, — with holiow eye- 
suckets, and tightly drawn lips, he looked 
so wonderfully boyish and uncareworn and 
peaceful. It seemed impossible to imagine 
that life had been hard to him in any way. 
I never afterward thought of him as a grown 
man, He seemed just a mother’s lad, who 
had been taken away from troubie to come, 
while yet ignorant of what troubie was, [ 
do think he was ignorant of what trouble 
was, — real heart-and-conscience trouble, 


‘anyhow, —and it is the greatest comfort I 


have, 

I put my face down into the nest of 
fluted white satin in which his fair-haired 
head was pillowed, and | laid my warm 
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cheek to his stone-cold forehead, and kissed 
him passionately over and over again. I 
had an indefinable desire to make up for 
my past irresponsiveness and indifference 
to him while I had the chance, — which I 
think was my motive for coming, — as if he 
could see and feel me now! Ah, my poor 
boy! how he would have been transported 
with rapture if I had kissed him like that 
when he was alive! 

I went back to my own room, quieted and 
comforted, to weep away the rest of the day 
by myself. By and by I heard Jack’s step 
and voice about the house; and it gave me 
no shock beyond a sudden feeling that now 
everything would be looked after, and prop- 
erly cared for. I did not want to see him, 
and I felt sure he would not ask to see me; 
but it seemed only right and natural that he 
should be there. 

I had two or three quiet days, left alone 
with Mrs. Carter, who nursed me in my 
sickness and sorrow with a soothing tender- 
ness and delicacy that 1 could not describe. 
Mr. Pelham and Jack, meanwhile, went 
down to Ely with their precious charge, and 


‘I jay and thought of them, with my prayer- 


book open before me at the service for the 
burial of the dead. I would not think of 
the journey through the London streets, 
and along the screaming railway, but of the 
quiet, sunshiny slopes of the Ely cemetery, 
and of the lovely anthems in the cathedral, 
** But the righteous live forevermore,” and 
Dykes’s ‘* These are they,’’ Rolfe’s two fa- 
vorites, which I knew they would sing on 
the day that he was buried. A few passages 
of the latter— ‘*‘ Tne Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them... . 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes’’ — got into my head, and staid there; 
and I think that perfect melody, linked to 
that text, was as good to remember as the 
vest sermon ever preached. 

When Mr. Peiham returned, he came 
straight up-stairs to me, and sat down by 
the bedside. 

“And how do you feel now, my Cear?” he 
asked kindly, when he had told me about 
the ‘funeral; and, though looking old and 
altered, it struck me that he was fast recov- 
ering his natural briskness ef temperament. 
**Do you think you are getting stronger ?”’ 

“Yes,” I replied: ‘‘I am getting strong 
fast.’’ 

**Not been up yet, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no! I tried to stand on my feet 


once; but I could not feel them atall. I 
should have tumbled down in a heap, if 
Mrs. Carter’s arms had not been very 
strong. I fear I shall not be able to go to 
Australia yet,—if you think of going,” I 
added, looking up at him doubtfully. 

**Oh, yes, Daisy! I’m going, of course.’’ 

And then he stopped short, and cleared 
his throat, as if he had something of im- 
portance to say, and did n’t quite know 
how to say it. I waited, and felt nervous, 
though I could not have told why. 

“The fact is, Daisy, my dear,’’ he pro- 
ceeded boldly, ‘Captain Stafford does not 
wish you to go. I’ve been talking to him 
about it; and he won’t hear of your at- 
tempting a journey under six months, at 
least, — until you have been to the seaside 
quietly for a little while, and got perfectly 
stout and strong. I’m very sorry to leave 
you behind, though he promises that Mrs. 
Carter shall take the utmost care of you. I 
hope you won’t think it unkind of me, my 
dear; but— but I am so anxious to see my 
poor girl, Daisy !’’ — here his voice began to 
tremble. ‘‘I’ve neglected her too long, and 
she ’s in trouble and poverty; and—and” 
— bursting into tears —‘‘ she’s the only one 
I’ve got now!”’ 

In the more important signification of 
this speech, [ did not notice that he had 
suddenly forgotten the relationship between 
myself and him, upon wiich he had Jately 
laid such stress. He had taken back his 
pet daughter to his heart; and he no longer 
wanted me. 


CHAPTER XXi. 
AFTER ALL. 


So Mr. Pelham went to Australia by him- 
self. 

As soon as he had arranged matters in 
Ely for a year or two’s absence, —for he 
said he should not hurry himself after he 
had found bis daughter, but make the most 
of his holiday while he was about it, —he 
set himself to his preparations in London 
with so much interest and eagerness that no 
stranger would have supposed he had so 
lately lost his wife and his only son, 

He staid in our (i. e., Mrs. Carter’s) house 
till his ship left, —an ordinary sailing-ship, 
which he said would do quite well enough 
for the outward passage. Coming home, if 
Audrey would like. to see a little of the 
world, he would take the mail or the Cali- 
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fornian route, I was able to be partly 
dressed, and wheeled about on a sofa, dur- 
ing the last week he was with us, so that I 
could watch the process of packing up; and 
it amused and touched me greatly. He 
made very few preparations for himself, — 
having learned experience as a traveler in 
his younger days, — but the amount of mis- 
cellaneous articles which were gathered to- 
gether for Audrey and her child made his 
baggage quite sufficiently bulky. Daily 
tradesmen came to the door with brown-pa- 
per parcels, and daily he himself returned 
from secret expeditions, with strange knobs 
and corners bulging out the skirts of his 
clerical coat. Of course there was the cos- 
tume from Smith & Evans’s, and a black- 
silk one besides, with crape all trimmed 
about with twinkling little black beads, 
that I was sure would enchant her. Then 


there were all kinds of dress-pieces, both for 
herself.and the baby, rolls of ribbon and 
lace, a whole boxful of delicate undercioth- 
ing, a child’s white-felt hat and feather, 
and a blue pelisse, trimmed with swan’s- 
down, a bonnet from our own French mil- 
liner, a quantity of scarves, shoes, gloves, 


and such-like small elegances, a seal-skin 
jacket, some jet ornaments, and so forth, 
Sometimes he would ask my advice in the 
selection of these articles, but generally he 
bought them outright himself; and it was 
quite remarkable to notice how accurately 
he seemed to understand his daughter’s 
taste. Jack used to say it was quite easy 
to suit Audrey, —it was only necessary to 
ask for the latest fashions, But there were 
subtleties of style and color belonging to 
her, over and above what was the fashion, 
which no man would have attended to if he 
had not had a wonderfully loving observa- 
tion and memory; and these Mr. Pelham 
recognized, 

As for his little grand-daughter, besides 
the bundles of fine clothes collected for her, 
all London was ransacked for toys that 
would be suitable to her tender age. I told 
him once or twice that he would have to 
remove the Heseltine family from their cot- 
tage in the bush before he could begin to 
turn out his treasures; and he replied confi- 
dently, — 

**Oh, of course!’ 

He never mentioned his son-in-law; but I 
felt no anxiety upon that account. 

At last all the boxes were packed, solder- 
ed down, screwed, and directed, with “ Not 
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wanted on the voyage ”’ inscribed on all but 
one of them. He selected his cabin furni- 
ture, and had it fixed up; he rushed all 
about London, to bid farewell to clerical 
friends; he charged Jack and Mrs. Car- 
ter to take good care of me; and then, with 
renewed apologies for leaving me behind, 
he kissed and blessed me, and took his de- 
parture with much the same air of brisk hi- 
larity with which he must have set out on 
long vacation tours when he was a young 
undergraduate. The feeling I had when I 
heard the cab roll away which was to take 
him to Paddington Station —the first stage 
of his journey round the world—may be 
better imagined than described. 

Jack and I were left together, after all; 
and I had nothing to do with it. I lay 
on my sofa, awaiting his return from the 
station, whither he had accompanied Mr. 
Pelham, wondering what would come next, 
but troubling myself about nothing. He 
had never referred in any special manner, 
either to the great event of my wedding- 
day, or the greater event of Rolfe’s death, 
afterward; all his demeanor had been as if 
neither one nor the other had taken place, 
but as if we were ward and guardian in the 
old quiet way. <A sort of reverent gravity 
and gentleness, as in the presence of some- 
thing sacred and mysterious, was the only 
perceptible difference. But now there was 
no one left save our two selves; and I was 
in his hands, Mr. Pelham had been dining 
with us (I having been carried down-stairs 
on an invalid-couch to join the party), and 
had left London for Plymouth by the night- 
express, intending to join his ship the next 
morning. 

When Jack came back, I was in the din- 
ing-room still, wrapped up in a thick dress- 
ing-gown and shawl, and enjoying the 
warmth of one of the early fires of the sea- 
son. Mrs. Carter had gone up-stairs to put 
to rights the disorder which her departed 
guest had left behind. 

When the silence of the house was broken 
by the opening of the hall door, I wished [ 
had gone to bed, though there was no one 
to carry me but Mrs, Cartér and the maid; 
but when Jack came in, and sat down by 
the fireside, I was very glad I had not. He 
did not talk to me, but held my hand, and 
gazed into the fire with an air of grave con- 
tentment that had not a shade of triumph 
in it, — looking forward, I knew, to the dis- 
tant future, but only in his secret heart. 
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The sense of trust and confidence, and of 
perfect repose and peace, which he contrived 
to give me in this silent way is more than I 
can describe, For about ten minutes he sat 
there, leaning forward, with his elbows on 
his knees, with the firelight playing avout 
his mustache and beard,—I, meanwhile, 
feeling like a child who had been wander- 
ing, and had come home. Then Mrs. Car- 
ter bustled in, and turned up the gas, and 
asked me if I did nut want to go to bed. 

**T think it’s quite time,’ Jack answered 
for me, slowly rousing himself. ‘How 
would you like to go, Daisy?” 

**I can take Mr. Pelham’s place,” said 
Mrs. Carter; ‘‘or Jane will. Half of her is 
not much to carry now-a-days.”’ 

‘*You had better trust yourself to me,” 
he continued gravely. ‘I think 1’m equal 
to the whole of you.”’ 

‘‘Biankets and all?’ I inquired, gather- 
ing myself together hastily. 

**Biankets and all. I’m afraid I can’t 
carry the couch too; but, if you ’d rather 
stay as you are,’’—noticing, I suppose, that 
my face had suddenly lost its pallor,— 
**Jane aud I can take you up on it quite 
well.’’ 

**I think, if you are sure you don’t mind, 
Captain Stafford, it will be the easiest way 
for you to carry her,’’ here Mrs. Carter in- 
terposed. ‘‘I know how strong your arms 
are; and she ’s no heavier than a child.”’ 

Whereupon he rolled my wrappings about 
me with a quick, firm hand, leaving only 
half my face visible, lifted me lightly in his 
arms, and marched off up-stairs. 

I could not help remembering the day 
when I first went to Ely, and he lifted me, 
a little child, out of the railway carriage. 
Then how those great arms had trembled 
under my weight! Now he carried me as 
easily as if I had been a child. 

Mrs. Carter preceded us, with a candle 
held above her head, and showed the way to 
my little chamber. 

*Now,” said Jack, quietly laying me 
down upon the bed, and bidding me good- 
night, ‘now you shall have a good, long 
rest, Daisy.”’ 

And with that, he went down-stairs, and 
away to his club, leaving me to pray, with 
many tears and fears, that God would for- 
give me for feeling happy. 

And I had a good, long rest, —rest from 


physical strain and fatigue, from mental. 


worry and wear-and-tear, from struggles of 


conscience, and achings of heart, —a time 
of peace and repose, in which my whole na- 
ture expanded like a flower in the spring- 
time, 

It became too cold to go to the seaside by 
the time I was well enough to travel, so I 
remained with Mrs. Carter through the 
winter in her cozy little Bayswater house, 
I recovered my ordinary fine health by 
about Christmas time, and after that was 
able to go to exhibitions and galleries and 
museums with Jack, and to enjoy seeing a 
little of the London world, of which he had 
formerly thought me too ignorant. He, 
himself, lived at the Albany ;” but, except 
when on flying visits to his fen property, to 
look after farming business, he spent a part 
of every day in Bayswater. Whenever it 
was fine, he took me out walking or sight- 
seeing, — Mrs. Carter with me when she 
could be persuaded to go, which was not 
often, —he made me carry on my painting, 
music and reading, and other such quiet 
pursuits, under his direction, and with his 
help; and in the long evenings, when I sat 
down to needlework, and Mrs. Carter to her 
knitting, he amused us with everything that 
was nice and interesting in the current mag- 
azines and reviews. Mrs. Carter lost all 
her ancient prejudices against him; and I, 
but for the ring on my finger, and the crape 
on my dress, should often have forgotten 
that I had ever been anything but Daisy 
Monteith. 

When spring came, however, and those 
lady friends of his, whom, a year ago, he 
had selected to be my chaperones, came 
back to town, and the great blank-window- 
ed Belgravian mansions began to show signs 
of life and habitation, he got anxious to 
take me away from London. He consulted 
Mrs. Carter, and persuaded her, by some 
means, to leave a neighbor in charge of her 
establishment, and to come with me; and 
then, only waiting for the opening of the 
Royal Academy, we all went to the Isle of 
Wight for two months. 

I hardly knew how the time went at this 
sweet place, where we lived out-of-doors 
from morning till night, growing more and 
more happy with every day that passed, 
without disturbing our happiness by speak- 
ing about it, We had our horses there, and 
took long rides all about the island; we 
rambled amongst rocks and tides, hunting 
for sea-treasures and geological curiosities; 
we read and sketched in sheltered nooks; 
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and I grew stouter and stronger than I had 
ever been in my life. 

But before the two months were out I 
was reminded that I had been a widow for 
nearly a year. It was ‘on a very beautiful 
June evening, when Mrs, Carter happened 
to be looking after dinner arrangements, 
and Jack and I were alone at an open win- 
dow, watching the sunset on the sea. We 
had had several letters from Mr. Pelham, 
inclosing voluminous epistles from Audrey 
(who was now reaping anything but what 
she had sown, and was enjoying herself in 
Melbourne to her heart’s content); and on 
the morrow the Australian mail was to go 
out, Jack, who had been meditatively 
Jeaning with both arms on the window-sill, 
faced round upon me, and said abruptly, — 

**You must let me write to Mr. Pelham 
this time, Daisy.”’ 

** Very well,” I replied, dropping my head 
over a piece of point-lace that I was mak- 
ing; for there was an unmistakable signifi- 
cance about the manner in which he spoke, 

*T suppose you know what I want to say 
to him,” he went on. ‘‘Is n’t it better to 
jet him know before he comes home?” 

He sat down beside me, when I did not 
answer him, and drew my work out of my 
hands, 

“Is n’t it better?’ he persisted, looking 
straight into my face with his compelling 
eyes. ‘You will let me speak about it 
now, Daisy, after ail this long time?” 

I did not know in what words to reply; 
but when he opened his arms, I gave my- 
self up to him, too glad, in spite of all 
maiden bashfulness, to lay my head down 
upon his broad breast at last in peace. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CONSUMMATION. 


The letter was written and sent to Mr. 
Pelham, who, the centre of an admiring 
circle of clergymen, was lingering on in 
Melbourne, preaching here and there to 
crowded congregations, and enjoying a 
prestige and publicity which (judging from 
the batches of newspapers, wherein his pro- 
ceedings were glowingly reported, that we 
received from him by.every mail) was as 
grateful to his ambitious soul as her changed 
circumstances, and elegant costumes, were 
to his daughter’s. I don’t know in what 
‘Shape Jack communicated his tidings; I 
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only know the letter was not a long one, 
When it was ready he held it out to me, 
and asked me to read what he had said; 
but I pushed it back, with a flaming face, 
and told him I was quite satisfied to leave 
it to him, 

We posted it ourselves when out for a 
walk; and, coming in again, an hour before 
dinner time, I found Mrs, Carter loitering 
about the house, trying to kill time until 
the cool of the day should come, and took 
her off to her bedroom, and told her the 
great secret. She was not a bit astonished, 
strange to say; she had had an eye upon us 
ever since our arrival in the island, and had 
seen, as she plainly expre-sed it, the way 
that the wind blew. The only thing she 
did not understand was my readiness to 
marry again so soon after my husband's 
death. 

** Not that he ever was your husband, ex- 
cept by the Church’s word and the register 
book,”’ said she; ‘‘ but he seemed so fond 
of you, Daisy, and you seemed so broken- 
hearted at losing him, I did think you 
would have worn your weeds a bit iomger, 
my dear.’’ 

Then I trusted her with the old story, 
for [could not bear that she should think 
of me in that way; and I was so glad I had 
done so afterward, She understood it all 
perfectly, sympathized with me as my own 
mother would have done, and took an in- 
terest and pleasure in my happiness which 
more than satisfied all my desires. 

**T have only one thing to complain of,’’ 
said she, in conclusion; *‘ you ought never 
to have left me, my dear. You would have 
been spared all those mistakes and troubles 
if you had remained in my care.”’ 

“‘I might then have been spared marry- 
ing Jack,’’ I retorted, kissing her fondiy 
and smiling through my tears. 

**Go along with you and get dressed for 
dinner,”’ she said, pretending she had not 
been crying as well, ‘‘ You ’d have been at 
boarding-school, and known nothing of 
marrying for years to come.”’ 

I went off to my own room, pondering on 
those last words, and thinking to myself 
that I was glad, in spite of ail the troubles L 
had gone through for want of her, that I 
had not remained in her care. I certainly 
should have been sorry to have exchanged 
my present self for any other. 

When I had shut myself in, I went 
atraight to a long looking-glass which stood 


between two windows, and made a critical 


survey of my personal appearance. I was 
hot and dusty from a June afternoon walk 
in my clinging black clothes, and my hair 
was rumpled and ragged; but how young I 
looked! After all, I was not twenty yet, so 
there was nothing to be astonished at in 
that. I might have been a school-girl. 


It came into my head to make myself 
look exactly as I had done on the night 
when Jack came home from his African 
travels, and first discovered that I was not 
his “‘child.”” I happened to have the iden- 
tical black net dress with me, though I had 
not worn it since my marriage; and when I 


took it out and shook it, and pinched up 
the flattened puffs, I found it quite fresh 
enough for my purpose. I puiled off my 
hot alpaca, had a good wash, and made my 
hair neat and shining, — that which properly 


belonged to my head brushed back and 
knotted up behind, and the great golden 
eoils that had been cut off when I was ill 
twisted in their old place, coronet fashion, 
ever it. And then I arranged myself in my 
delicate black cloud, and tied Jack’s locket 
on its velvet ribbon round my throat. The 
occasion which I thereby commemorated 
might have been but a week ago, so invisi- 
ble was the alteration which all my troubles 
had wrought in me. 

I went down-stairs with a happy, beating 
heart, wondering what Jack would say; 
and I met him on the stairs, coming up to 
his own room. He was humming a favor- 
ite air to himself, and did not see me until 
he turned a corner, and met me face to 
face. I shall never forget how his dear 
eyes lighted up. 

** My own darling!’ he exclaimed, with a 
sudden fervor that was very unusual to 
him, natural as it would have been to an 
ordinary lover; and, without another word, 
he caught me up in his tremendous arms in 
such a way that half the puffs I had so care- 
fully picked out were made as flat as ever, 
But I did n’t mind that. He held me as if 
he would never let me go; but I did n’t 
mind that either. I belonged wholly to 
him now, and I loved to feel that 1 did. I 
put my hands on his shoulders, and laid my 
face in the shadow of his great beard, and 
showed him that I loved it; and why should 
I not have done, after all those years? 

“*Now I shall never rest until we are at 
home again,’”’ said he, reluctantly parting 
with me as the dinner-bell rang. “You 
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have all the air of the old house about you 


tonight, Daisy, I must write to Sims and 


tell her to be getting things ready for us.”’ 
It was about two months afterward—a 
week over the date of my first sad wedding- 
day—that Jack and I were married. I 
went back to London with Mrs. Carter for 


part of the two months, and busied myself 


with the hemming and marking of house- 
linen, while he traveled to and from the 
dear home which he was making ready for 
my reception. I did not trouble myself 
about clothes; I had quantities more than I 
wanted already. The beautiful trousseau. 
that he had provided for me a year ago lay 


piled in drawers and boxes, almost un- 
touched. But it was delightful to me to 
help to beautify and replenish the old fa- 
miliar rooms and store-closets, every nook 
and cranny of which I knew and loved. 
Three weeks before the day that was. 
fixed upon for what Jack called the “con- 


summation,” I packed up my wedding- 
dress, and we returned to our old lodgings 
at the Isle of Wight. It was Jack's sugges- 
tion that we should be married in the place 
where we had such happy associations,— ~ 
probably, though he did not say so, because 
the only alternative would have been a re- 
vival of very sad ones; and I readily acqui- 
esced. Our banns were published in the 
sweet little Bournemouth church, wherein 
we sat, Sunday after Sunday, side by side, 
to listen to them (though we were warned 
how unlucky it was); only a few friends. 
amongst the congregation, who afterward 
witnessed the ceremony, knowing who John 
Stafford and Margaret Monteith were. IL 
used to begin to tremble violently as soon 
as I saw the clergyman open his book at the 
second lesson, in anticipation of what would 
follow; but Jack faced the ordeal on each 
occasion with his characteristic sang-froid, 
gazing into vacancy over the meaner heads 
of his fellows, with a calm air of lofty in- 
difference which must have defied suspi- 
cion. Only he would seek my hand fur- 
tively, if he could do it unobserved, and 
hold it tightly. 

The day came, bright and beautiful after 
a night of summer showers, I rose early 
and made the tea, and gathered some roses 
for the breakfast-table; and Mrs, Carter and 
I had our morning meal together, as usual, 
with the windows thrown open to let in the 
delicious sea-air. The kind old lady was 
far more unhinged and tearful now than 
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she had been on hefenner occasion. She 
had had us both about her so long that she 
could not bear to part with us, Arrange- 


ments had been made by some of our 


friends in Bournemouth to take heraway 


from the loneliness of the house when we 
were gone, and in a day or two te escort 
her back to Lo;,don; but the prospect of 


settling down quietly for the rest of her life 


in her comfortable little Bayswater home 
did not seem to cheer her. However, she 
made a gallant effort to bear up, and did it 


‘““WE SAT SIDE BY 


Tm glad of that,’’ observed Jack, in his 
calm way; ‘‘I was rather afraid they would 
think you had married your grandfather, 
Daisy.”?” He must have known that no- 
body ever could look at him and entertain 
8o preposterous an idea for a moment! 

When it was all over, —the little break- 
fast, and the speeches, and the congratula- 
tions,— when I had changed my white 
dress for a cool suit of brown holland (for 
it was such a hot afternoon), and kissed 
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I need not describe the wedding itself; 
nobody can want to know about that, I 


dressed myself all in white, at Jack’s ex- 
press desire; and a Colonel Moberly, from 
Portsmouth, who had known both him and 
my father in years gone by, came over to 
Bournemouth to give me away. It was 
like other quiet weddings, I suppose, only 


it must have been a happier one. As we 


were coming down the churchyard path, 
somebody in the crowd which had gathered 


to look at us whispered audibly, ‘‘ What: 
handsome, well-matched coupie!’’ 


SIDE TO LISTEN.”’ 


dear Mrs, Carter, and shaken hands with 
our small circle of friends, who were al- 
ready preparing for a cruise about the So- 
lent in Colonel Moberly’s yacht,—my 
dearest Jack and I went away to a remote 
corner of the island, which he had long ago 
selected as being out of the track of autumn 
tourists, and took up our abode for a fort- 
night in an old farm-house. 

People say there is no such thing as per- 
fect happiness; but they are wrong. 
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THE LOST BABY. 
BY EARL MARBLE, 


~ Where is my baby? For over an hour I 
have been sitting here by the window, 
watching the feathery snowflakes chasing 
each other through the air of the mild win- 
ter day, and wondering why he is not here 
to greet the beautiful, poetical sight with 
his uproarious baby-glee. 

Where is my baby? Where is the prat- 
tling, crowing toddler who is the very life 
of the house wherein he rules as supremely 
as though he were the king of all the lands 
of the continent? Where is he? I hear 
mo voice crowing in the nursery, no feet 
pattering around over the oil-cloths of the 
entries, and I see no little hands busy with 
the forbidden beauties of the parlor what- 
not. Where, where is he? 

' Ah! he must be asleep. He must be tak- 
ing his morning nap. The little eyes look- 
ed heavy when I saw him an hour ago, and 
the feet did not move as briskly one after 
the other as they do when they are not so 
weary. Bridget has probably put him to 
sleep in his little crib, where he sleeps the 
sleep of innocence, and will awake more 
joyous and brighter-eyed than before. 

But my baby does not know what he is 
missing. He does not know what he might 
see if he were with me by the window, look- 
ing out upon the busy street. 

Here are the boys trying to make snow- 
balls of the light, feathery snow, that re- 
fuses to adhere, but that, failing to form 
into missiles, they scoop into each others’ 
faces, as the old-time farmer used to scoop 
his grain from behind his fanning-mill into 
the ready grain-wagon. How much baby 
Freddy would enjoy this, to be sure! He 
would be quite wild to join the revelers. 
How uproarious the boys are! If the snow 
were only deeper, some of them would cer- 
tainly get buried under the quick-succeed- 
-ing avalanches. 

' And here comes the old tin-peddler who 
made such a friend of my baby, the last 
time he was here, by giving him a whistle. 
The old man looks disappointed as he sees 
me sitting alone at the window, and I sup- 
-pose is wondering where his little friend is. 
What! what is this? A drum for the baby! 


“Sure, ma’am, yez been very koind to 
me, and bought piles o’ things for the baby, 
ma’am, and give me a big lift, so yez do, 
God bless ye, ma’am! And is the little bit 
of a gintleman well, ma’am? Sure, and is 
he takin’ his nap, did he say? May the 
howly Virgin guard him, and the swate an- 
gels shpake to him in whispers while he ’s 
ashlape, and make him shmile till ye could 
n’t cover his dimples with a nickel! The 
drum, ma’am,—it was my little Teddy’s 
birthday present three weeks come Sunday; 
but the angels took him the very day. And 
the drum’s only a mockery now, wid the 
still house. May yez niver know fwhat a 
still house is, ma’am! And the drum ’s 
yours, ma’am, for the little boy, — God 
bless him! Good-day, ma’am!” 

A drum for the baby! Why, the old man 
must have taken a decided fancy to Blue- 
eyes, to bring such a nicé present. For it is 
a nice present, even if the boys do make 
the back-yards hideous with din, and wake 
all the babies, and drive distracted all the 
sick people, within a dozen houses distant. 
But, even this is better than urging men to 
conflict with arms unless a righteous cause 
is imperiled. Pray God, my little baby, 
that, ere you have grown to maturity, the 
world—at least our portion of it—will 
have outgrown all warlike growths, though 
we all know that it will take a long time to 
eradicate the evil seeds sown broadcast dur- 
ing the dark days of 1861-5. 

And here comes the great wagon from the 
laundry, already quite full of baskets and 
bundles whose contents are to be cleansed 
at that labor-saving institution, by means of 
which all the horrors and sour looks and 
eold dinners of the dreadful Monday are 
saved to its patrons. Almost full the wag- 
on is; but there is room for the great basket 
that has been sitting in the corner since 
early morning. And this man, with the 
jolly, good-looking Irish face, — for an Irish 
face can be jolly and good-looking when it 
is not begrimed with tobacco, and burnt up 
with whiskey,—this man, too, misses the 
baby usually around to crow at him when 
he comes in sight. : 
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There, baby: he has taken the basket, 
and gone, and you’ still asleep, Ah! it is 


not only children who lose when they are. 


asleep, Many a sight of beauty would 

the vision of both men and women, slum- 
bering in sloth that is not rest, and forget- 
fulness that is not recreation, did they but 
open the eyes of the spirit, and look about 
for the beauties everywhere visible, like 
nimbus halos around the heads of the divin- 
ities of hope and love and happiness that 
lend their presence daily to those who will 
watch and wait. 

And now it has cleared away, and the sun 
pours its soft light upon the garment nature 
has woven for the earth; and where is the 
baby that plays with the sunbeam on the 
carpet? 

One o’clock. An hour of the afternoon 
woven into the shroud of the dead past, and 
the baby still asleep. 

With the clanging of the bell comes an- 
other sound, —one that the baby delights 
in, Theold hand-organ man is one of his 
greatest friends, The old man makes mu- 


sic that is dearer to baby’s ears than the . 


choicest strains, articulated with the most 
artistic verve, of the great masters of music, 
And today the little red-jacketed monkey is 
more provocative of laughter than ever, 
But so it is ever with the world. The pleas- 
ures at the party we did not attend, the 
beauty of the sunset we did not witness, 
the fascinations of the capital we have not 
visited, the superior attractions of the girl 
we did not marry, are always greater in our 
mind's eye than all others. Why is it? Or 
is it not really so, only seeming so be- 
cause the greater enjoyments and pleasures 
of life are in anticipation and reflection 
rather than in participation and realiza- 
tion? 

Another hour has flown; and with the 
sound of the two-o’clock bell comes a shout 
and arush of children. More of the baby’s 
friends. What can possess him, to sleep so? 
What a lot of disappointed faces as they see 
no one sitting at the window but the baby’s 
mother with her sewing instead of the little 
fellow whom it is for! Not but that they 
greet me with smiles; but there is not the 
depth to them that there is when Freddy is 
the object. 

Oh, dear me! here comes the purse-proud 
Mrs. Robinson. For the first time I am 
glad that Freddy is asleep. The tin-ped- 
dier, the laundryman, and the man with the 
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hand-organ, are all his friends; but he a} 
ways shrinks from the glance of Mrs. Rob- 
inson’s cold, dead-black eye, and the press- 
ure of her pulseless lip or cheek. Ah, little 
Freddy! a world of wisdom and philosophy 
is oftentimes hidden beneath the little eye- 
lids of such as thee, though they have look- 
ed upon the world’s wonders but a few sun- 
ny months, 


Half-past two, and the baby’s father came 
home to dinner. 

‘*Where is the baby ?” 

* Asleep,” 

Then the step was lighter, although he 
looked as though he would like to wake 
him up to have a romp with him. 

The bell rang for dinner, and Bridget 
made her appearance, 

‘*Where ’s the baby, mum?’ asked she, 
moving to go out again. ‘‘I thought he 
was with you, and—and” — 

“Why, sure I don’t know. I sup- 
posed you got him to sleep, I kave n’t 
seen him since about ten o’clock, the time 
he usually has his nap.” 

“Asleep, mum! Sure I have n’t seen 
him since breakfast. [ waited for you to 
ring the bell for me to take him; but you 
did n’t, and [ kept on with my work.” 

“Oh, well,” I answered, ‘‘he’s probably 
got sleepy, and found his way to one of the 
beds himself. Go and find out where he 

I tried to content myself with this view 
of the case; but I sat down to the table, 
feeling far from easy. 

We had just begun to eat when Bridget 
came in, looking frightened. 

**Sure, mum, I ’ve looked the house over, 
and the little boy is n’t anywhere to be 
found.” 

My uneasiness now ripened into forebod- 
ing; and Harry sprang up from the table, 
looking wildly around as if he would hardly 
believe that baby was not close at hand. 

Have you looked everywhere, Bridget?” 

Yes, mum.” 

We were not satisfied, and went over 
every part of the house,—in and under 
every bed, into every closet, under every 
table, and in every out-of-the-way place 
that we thought it would be possible for 
him to getinto. But it was all to no pur- 
pose, Although at almost every step I 
seemed to see his bright face peering at me 
from every corner, and from the heavy re- 
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cess of the great arm-chair in the parlor, 
the search availed us nothing, and we gave 
it up with saddened hearts and cloudy eyes. 

Then, after every search had failed, 
John went out on the street to make in- 
quiries, and apprize the police of the loss, 

After he had gone, I sat down to the ta- 
ble, and tried to finish my dinner; but the 
food choked me, and I took my old station 
at the window, and breathlessly waited the 
return of my husband with news of our 
lost darling. 

Then, as I covered my face with my 
handkerchief while time flew on, and 
neither husband nor son came, I thought of 
him as getting out of the door by some 
means, and being stolen by gypsies; or as 
being run over by some careless driver; 
or— What did I not dream of, or appre- 
hend? 

Then I searched my heart to see if I had 
ever been impatient, and if any remem- 
brance of past unkindness would haunt me 
should he never return. Ah! how deeply 
do these darts sting when the coffin-lid 
hides all that we held so dear! 

Then he came up to my vision as plainly 
as ever he had appeared to me during the 
year and a half that had flown by since I 
had been his mother, I thought of those 
eyes that ever seemed to be the mirrors of 
his father’s love for me; of the little feet 
that I had prayed so earnestly to have kept 
from the paths of sin; of the cherry upper 
lip, that it was hard to realize would ever 
be shaded by a mustache; of the wealth of 
golden curls that were so thick that they 
made the head droop uneasily to one side 
like a half-blown moss-rose-bud under the 
weight of its own moss; the golden curls 
that I have so often twined around my fin- 
gers when all wet from the morning bath; 
the light cur)s that I have voyed with while 
singing the evening lullaby; the rich curls 
that my tears have fallen upon when his 
eyes were shut in sleep, and which glistened 
upon the sunny wealth like drops of dew 
among the golden-blossomed jasmine-vines. 
Ah! never Persian looms wove richer silk 
than this glistening wealth into world-wide 
renown, and never the love of Medea sought 
such a wonderful golden fleece. 

My meditations were interrupted by hear- 
ing quick footsteps upon the threshold, and 
coming into the entry. I leaped from my 
seat, and reached the door just as it was 
thrown open. It was John, but he was 


alone. Although I saw this gt a glance, 
still some faint hope whispered to my heart 
that he had heard something of little 
Freddy. 

“Not a word, Julia,” he said, and I 
could see the despair that had settled upon 
his face. “I have been everywhere. It 
seems strange how he could have got out- 
of-doors, Have you all confidence in the 
servants? He might have been taken, with 
the connivance of one of them, in hopes of 
areward, Such things have been frequent 
in foreign cities for years; and it was but 
the other day that I read of the arrival of 
some professional women child-stealers 
from London.” 

I could only groan at such a prospect; 
but John continued, — 

** That is to me the brightest view of the 
case. In such a contingency, we shall get 
him again some time; but what a state of 
uncertainty will intervene!” 

The remaining fragment of the after- 
noon and the early part of the evening 
passed drearily enough. John had done all 
that he could, but still he thought he must 
keep looking; but I was too nervous and 
hysterical to be left alone, and he staid in. 
The time dragged slowly by as I rolled un- 
easily on the large sofa, and he paced the 
floor. Two dreadful hours we passed thus. 
I have since thought that two more such 
would have sent us both to the insane asy- 
lum. 

Suddenly we were startled by the ringing 
of the bell. Possibly some news. No: 
only a neighbor to learn if we had heard 
anything, and to condole with us. 

Then there was another ring. 

dear!” said John. ‘‘ More: callers! 
I wish they would stay away. This idea, 
when any one is laboring under grief or 
affliction, of coming and talking about it, is 
too much like irritating a wound, and keep- 
ing it open, when it is trying to heal. Of 
all platitudes, this is the most disgusting.” 

While John had been talking, the girl 
had gone to the door. 

As he uttered the last words, there was 4 
joyous scream in the entry. 

*“*O ma’am!” cried the girl, bursting into 
the room, “here ’s the baby!’ 

This was but a small part of what the 
overjoyed girl said. She fairly danced in 
her joy. 

John and I were not long in crossing the 
room, and interrupting the girl in her joy. 
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We met at the threshold a large, rawboned 
Irishman, and in his arms, wrapped up in 
strange garments, was our Freddy. I made 
one spring for him, and seized the crowing, 
overjoyed baby in. my arms; while the 


father, who was more dignified, made_sun- 


dry efforts to contro) his feelings, but finally 
gave way, and great tears of joy vaqpedieeth 
other down hi®cheeks. } 

“He ’s yours, mum, I s’pose ?”’ 

“ Of course he is, God bless him!’ 


as the little 


“ Where did you find him?” 

“Sure, an’ I did n’t find him at all. It 
was Pat, the man that drives the tame, as 
found him, He was all cuddled up asiape 
in the basket of clothes the mon tnk from 


-yeez to the laundry, » Sure T started with 


here as soon as.they\¢ould spare me, 


low had his map 


We think seriously of 
name, and calling him * Falstaff.” 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1879. 


The next number of BALLov’s Maea- 
ZINE will commence the forty-ninth vol- 
ume; and we shall be pleased to renew all 
of its admirers’ names on our books for the 
ensuing year, confident that they will ob- 
tain their money’s worth, and that the 
presence of our magazine will bring pleas- 
ure and happiness in all the families that 
receive it, We have made it in every re- 
spect a household publication, one that the 
purest can read with safety, and one that 
interests adults as well as children, 

We conduct its pages with the utmost 
care, and employ only the best writers to 
contribute to its pages, BaLLou’s MaGa- 
ZINE is known and appreciated all over the 
country, and can be obtained at every peri- 
odical store in the United States and Cana- 
da in case those who wish to read it do not 
care to subscribe, preferring to parnbase at 
the news-stands. 

During the coming year we have several 
novelties. which we shall produce in our 
magazine; and in the next number will be 
commenced a powerful serial story, by a 
popular author, running through four num- 
bers, and called the most interesting ro- 
mance that we have purchased for many 
months. We intend to do all that is possi- 
ble to make BALLOU’s MAGAZINE the most 
popular, as it is the cheapest, magazine in 
the country; and a little kind aid on the 
part of those who believe in the publica- 


tion, and like it above all sttieas, wil do 
much toward accomplishing our wishes and 
our ambition. 

The engravings will be good and inter- 
esting, the stories first-class, the poetry su- 
perior to that which appears in most month- 
lies; and, as for adventure and sea-stories, 
no magazine can compete with us while we 
have such contributors as M. Quan, of the 
“Detroit Free Press; WiLu1AM H. Macy, 
the blind author of Nantucket; Captain 
Grorcr H. Coomer, of Warren, L; 
and H. THomes, author of The 
Gold Huuters,” “The Life of a Slaver,” 
“ A Whaleman’s Adventures,’’ and so forth; 
while EARL MARBLE, the most popular of 
the rising poets of the day, will contribute 
an occasional dialect or other poem, for the 
benefit of our readers, Colonel Isaac H. 
Fouerr will also favor us with thrilling 
adventures among the South-Sea Islands 
during the year; and many others will con- 
tribute to make our magazine useful and 
instructive. The authors of our domestit 
tales will be the same as the past year, with 
a number of new-comers in the ranks who 
have been specially engaged on our staff. 

Our terms will be the same as. for the 
past year, — $1.50 per annum, postpaid; 
and clubs will be 
found on the 
THomes & TALBOT, 

23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEI 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Many second live a life of ease, 
le their poorer brothers toil : 
The first names a genus of trees, 
The whole an ointment of oil. 
A dime for the first solution, 
Yours Truty. 
89.—Double Diamond. 
Across—In mystery; a fairy; portions of 
afeather; united; once more; a river; in 


stery. 

“Dewe—In mystified; a way; a fruit; a 
of monkey; tof ; late; in mys- 
i GLIsH Boy. 
90,—Double Acrostic. 

A me! rson; a law term; a species of 
mesting} medicinal; a drink; 
pritpals porter; the final 

e primals name a : nals, a 
Gshing vessel. E. L, Wrxe. 
0 Amputations. 
91.—Behead and curtail a small leve) sur- 


* face, and leave possessed. 
"92.—A high Callding, nad in- 


' 93.—A journey, and leave to be delirious. 
94.—A smoother of linen, and leave a cor- 


ner. 
—A kind of food, and leave a plant. 
= 2 W. 


The 1st is in dim, but not in bright; 
The 2d is in truth, but not in right; 
The 3d is in stalk, but not in leaf; 
4th is in'grain, but not in sheaf; 
The 5th is in cold, but not in heat; 
The whole is harmonious and sweet. \)' 


91.—Word Rebus. 


ss 
TOWHEAD, 


Drop-Letter Proverbs. 
98: A-i-e-o-m-k-s-q-a-f-t-e-. 
99: -i-d-0-a-e-t-e-f-0-k-0-e-h-r. 
Uncie 


100.—Prize Numerical Enigma, 
The whole, composed of 11 letters, is a 
ral’s assistant. 
he 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is a weapon, 
The 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is rearing. 
A dime for the first solution. 
Rosr Bupp. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes. 


For the first complete list of answers to 
this month’s puzzles, received before Dec, 
10, we will send “ The Mazy Masker” for 
one year, and, for the best.o charade, 
a large illustrated novelette. 

See offers of prizes for the first solution to 
numbers 88 and 100. ent 
Answers. 

Answers to August puzzles have been re- 
esived from English Boy, Cyril Deane, E. L. 
Wing, Aneete M. Louise Perkins, Crab Ap- 

le, William Sereno Emmons, Reth Cuef, 
et, and Rose Budd. [ 
Prize-Winners. 

M. Louise Perkins, for the first solution 
to number 20; Cyril Deane, for the first so- 
lution to. anagrams; Anser, for the best list 
of answers; Comet, for the best batch of ori- 
ginal puzzies. 


Hewi 
Reth 


Puazsies by B. 
Anser, Crab Ap 
and Oharies A. 


Answers to November Puzzles, 
MUD 
MUSIC sHORE 
BUS TARD sPARROW 
DIARY sPRINGING 
78—Landiond, 
D 74—Altay, 75—Crow-n. 
‘%6—Ear-n. TI—Gap-e. 18—Walton. 
70—Jupiter,  80—Osiris. 81—Varuna. 
alibut. 
8I— GIANT 
BAT INNER 
BATON ANDRE 
TOW NERVE 
N TREES 
— 
Accepted. 
RUTHVEN. 


Homer. By the t Honorable W. E. 
Gladstone. Publis by D. Appleton & 

1, an $ great poem in , forming 
ne of the * Literature Primer Series.” 

Tue History or Tue Boston HERALD 
reads like a romance, and we only wish 
that we had a part in it. The book is got 
up in good style, and shows the enterprise 

the publishers, 

Lieuts oF THE OLD STAGE. 
A ore history of the most celebrated 
English actors, their doings and actions, 
their genius and eccentricities, and contain- 
ing many facts that are new in print. Price 
30 cents. 

Tue Home or THE Two BARBELS. By 
Andre Theuriet. A love-story, the scene of 
which is laid in France. Price 20 cents. 

Both of the above volumes are numbered 
among Appletons’ new “ Handy - Volume 
Series, and can be obtained at any book- 
store, 

ok Russ anp TuURCO- 
MAN. From the French of Prince Lubou- 


H. W. W, — That is a question that does 
not come within our role. 

Mrs. E. H. C. — You did not send stamps 
with your manuscript. If you had, we 
should have returned it on time. 

E. R. C,— We sent you the Novelettes, 
as requested, Su you received them 
all right, as we have not heard from you. 

L.—We had’ so much trouble in 
attempting to read your manuscript, that 
we laid it aside, and shall not renew the at- 
tempt. 

Susan. — You can see our club terms on 


the cover of the magazine; and we do not 


deviate from them, as at our prices the 
profit is quite small. 
H. M. — We do not see how it is possible 


to use your long serial story, and regret that 


you sent it tous. It would take two days 


to read it, and that is a waste of time that 


we cannot afford. i 
J, H. K. — The reason you did not receive 
the Novelettes when ordered, was because 
you did not state the name of the town you 
reside in, ‘That was a very good reason 
why we did not send them. 
N CARLOS. — We think that you will 
find such a farm as you want in some part 


_EDITORIAL NOTES, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


riski. Published by D, Appletan & Co. 
New York, and forming number eleven of 
the collection of foreign authors, Price 60 
cents. An interesting and exciting story, 
the scene of which is laid in the East, among 
Turks and Turcomans. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, by R. W. 
Dale, price 50 cents; THe GoLpsmITH’s 
Wire, by Madame Charles Reybaud, price 
25 cents; THe ARAB WIFE, a romance of 
the Polynesian Seas, price 25 cents; and A 
SumMeER IpYL, by Christian Reid, price 30 
cents, — are issued, the whole forming num- 
bers of Appletony’ new “ Handy-Volume 
Series.”’ 

Brrye’s TimBeER AND Loa Boog, 
Reapy ReckoNER AND PricE Boox. 
Published by the American News Compa- 
ny, New York. This is the standard au- 
thority on all matters relating to measuring 
lumber, and for farmers and drovers en- 

in buying or selling produce or cattle. 

he price is only 35 cents, and is very cheap 

for such a valuable little volume, full of in- 
formation. 


of Vermont, and be enabled to buy at a 
cheap rate. There are many farms for sale 
in that State, and some of them are very 


W. H., Jn. — We do not know the gentle- 
man personally, and know nothing of his 
publication, or the one that he pea to 
publish. We think it doubtful if any such 
work will be issued. He has written sever- 


al good poems for us, and pro to write 
several more in the course of the ensuing 


ear. 
" L. M. G., Kenrucky. — We will aid you 
all that we can; but can’t promise much, as 
our space is jimited. We like your ambi- 
tion, and hope that it will be rewarded in 
the course of time. You can send in what 
you have written; and we will look it over, 
and see what it is worth to us and the world 
Your production is quite good 
. M. G. — Your u is quite 
for a little girl; but it is not mettre =e 
for BALLov’s pages. We hope you 1 
continue to improve, and that you will 
write something that we can use. We think 
you will succeed in the course of time, as 
you grow older and gain more knowledge 
and experience. 


Ma 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BREAD PuDDING. — Two quarts of milk, 
three eggs, a cupful of sugar, half a nutmeg, 
a cupful of raisins, a ao pe of salt, a 
piece of butter the size an English wal- 
nut; crumbied bread. 


FRosTine FOR CAKE, — Beat the white 
of an egg to a very stiff froth; add a cupfual 
of powdered sugar, and beat it in well; then 
a teaspoonful each of powdered starch and 
dissolved gum-arabic; wet a knife in cold 
water, and spread evenly on the cake. 


Cream Canpy. — Three cupfuls of su- 
gar, half a cupful of vinegar, two-thirds of 
@cupful of water. Boil without stirring till 
it hardens in water. Pour into buttered 

s, and pull when nearly cooled, Drop a 

w drops of essence of lemon on it as you 


pull. 


For Foun WaAsHINGTON Pies. — Four 
eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, two-thirds of a 
cupful of meted butter, a cupful and a third 
of milk, three teaspoonfuls Boston Yeast- 
Powder, well mixed in the flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of lemon, or 
half a nutmeg. 


PaRsNips should boil for forty minutes 
in salt and water. They may served 
whole and plain, with boiled meats, or they 
may be mashed, well buttered and season- 
ed, formed into croquets, and fried brown 
in butter, or they may be sliced lengthwise 
very thin, and fried crisp and delicate in 

utter. 


Brrwick Sponcr CAKE. — Beat three 
eggs two mninutes; add two cupfuls of fine 
sugar, and ‘beat five minutes; a ~~ of 
flour, with two teaspoonfuls of ton 
Yeast-Powder, and beat one minute; and 
the grated rind of a lemon, and a teaspoon- 
ful of the juice; then add another cupful of 
flour, and béat one minute. 


POACHED wits Herss. — Put 
0 


about two ounces of butter, rolled in flour, 
juto a stew-pan, with a sprig of parsley and 


two or three small onions mixed up very 
|fine; season with pepper and sait, pour ina 
s of wine, stir all well together, and let 

t. boil up for two or three minutes, Have 


some ready poached, placed on a hot 
dish, and pour the sauce over them. 


To Prevent Ham — 
Glycerine, one ounce; eau de cologne, four 
ounces; aqua ammonia, one fluid drachm; 
oil origanum and rosemary, of each half a 
drachm; tincture cantharides, one ounce, 
Briskly agitate them together for eight or 


ten minutes, then add eight ounces of cam- 
phor-water; agitate these well together, and 
use. Brush the hair well, and apply the 
preparation once a day. 


A New Remepy ror Lune Consump- 
TION, said to have afforded wonderful relief 
in some cases, is ro by a correspondent 
of the Chicago “ Tribune,” as follows: Half 
a pound of finely cut-up beefsteak (fresh), a 
drachm of pulverized charcoal, four ounces 
of pulverized sugar, four ounces of rye whis- 
key, a pint of ry? water. Mix all to- 
gether, let it stand in a cool place over 
Fe bah and give from one to two teaspoon- 
fuls of liquid and meat before each meal. 


How To CLEAN Harr Brusues. — It is 
best to clean two at a time, in this way: 
First comb them well, to. remove the loose 
hair or dust, then dip the bristles only in 
very warm water, sprinkle each brush with 
plenty of powdered borax, and rub the two 
together: after they are cleansed thorough- 
ly, have a pitcher of hot water, and pour it 
over the bristles; keep the back of the brush 
as dry as possible. Shake the water well 
out, and dry quickly in the sun. Brushes 
washed in this way will retain their stiff- 
ness, 

Roast LeG or Pork. — Make a sage- 
and-onion stuffing. Choose.a small, tender 
leg of pork, and score the skin in squares 
with a sharp knife. Cut an opening in the 
knuckle, loosen the skin, and fill with the 
sage-and-onion stuffing. Spread the whole 
leg with a thin coating of sweet butter, and 
poe before a clear fire, but not too near. 

te well while cooking, aud when nearly 
done draw a little nearer the fire to brown. 
Thicken the dripping with a little flour, add 
boiling water, season with salt and . pepper, 
boil up at once, and serve in a gravy tureen. 


To Brown HoLuanp, — First let 
the covers be entirely freed from dust and 


starch by washing. Boil some tea, strain 


the water, and put the covers to boil in it 
for a quarter of an hour; wring them out, 
dry them quickly, and judge if they leok as 
dark as new holiand. If not, starch them 
in this manner: Mix the starch with cold 
tea, add some white wax, and pour on suffi- 
cient boiling water; stir till the wax is dis- 


solved, strain it, boil it, and skim it, and 


btareh the covers with it very hot; dry 
them, water them down, and let them lie 
all night, tightly wrapped up; iron on the 
right side. If dark enough, the starch can 
be mixed with cold water, instead of cold 
tea. 


| 


OURIOUS MATTERS. 


WHERE Do ouR Sponers Come From? 
—It is not unlikely many of our readers 
could give a more satisfactory reply to this 
than to another question; namely, what is 
asponge? For a long time, it was doubtful 
whether this familiar object belonged to the 
animal or the vegetable kingdom; but natu- 
ralists are now agreed that it is unquestion- 
ably to be referred to the former, Com- 
monplace article as an ordinary sponge is, 
it possesses a history, from its cradle in the 
ocean depths to its cradle uses in the nurs- 
ery and elsewhere, that in point of interest 
and instructiveness it would be difficult to 
surpass. No anecdotes of its intelligence 
could be narrated, because it is to be classed 
ainong the lowest forms of animal life; but 
Dr. James Murie has ably shown that the 
sponge family has a charm of its own, and 
a very special claim upon the thoughtful 
study of scientific men, But into this 
branch of the subject we shall not enter; 
pass we, therefore, to its commercial aspect. 

Sponges, as is tolerably well known, are 
obtained in various parts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and at the Bahama Islands. Greeks 
and Turks mainly pursue the fishery in the 
former districts, and their mode of diving, 
and so forth, are familiar to many; but the 


Bahama industry information is not so gen- . 


eral. Last year, two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of sponges, worth about 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars, were 
exported from the islands, of which one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds were 
sent to England, the remainder being re- 
served forthe United States and Canada, 
About five hundred vessels and two thou- 
sand persons (mostly colored) are employed 
in the fishery. The ships cruise about 
among the islands, their trips lasting from 
two to six weeks, according to the weather, 
the divers being unable to work when the 
water is rough. The sponges, when caught, 
are found to be a black, gelatinous sub- 
stance, giving off an unpleasant odor that 
increases with putrefaction. After the 
divers have collected a sufficient quantity, 
the sponges are taken ashore, and buried in 
the sand, or exposed to the sun for a few 


days; they are then beaten with clubs to re- 


move the decomposed animal matter, which 
flies away in the shape of black dust. They 
are next thoroughly washed in sea-water, 
after which they are stowed in the vessel’s 
hold, On arriving at port, the sponges are 
sold to merchants who trade in them, and 


by whom they are passed into the hands of 
the clipper, who cuts off all coarse matter, 


and otherwise trims them. This operation 
having been performed, oy are ready for 
the press, where they are baled for ship- 
ment. A sponge-press is not unlike acider- 
press on a large scale; but it is made of 


iron, and requires from two to eight men to 
turn the screw. 


SLEEPING PosITIONs. — The food passes 
from the stomach at the right side; hence 
its passage is facilitated by going to sleep on 
the right side. Water and other fluids flow 
equally on a level; and it requires less pow- 
er to propel them on a level than upward. 
The heart propels the blood to every part of 
the body at each successive beat; and it is 
easy to see that if the body is in a horizon- 
tal position the blood wilt be sent to the va- 
rious parts of the system with greater ease, 
with less expenditure of power, and more 
perfectly, than could possibly be done if one 
portion of the body were elevated above a 
horizontal line. 

On the other hand, if one portion of the 
body is too low, the blood does not return as 
readily as it is carried thither; hence there 
is an accumulation and distention, and pain 
soon follows. 

If a person goes to sleep with the head 
but a very little lower than the body, he wilh 
either soon wake up, or will die. with apo- 
plexy before the morning, simply because 
the blood could not get back from the brain 
as fast as it was carried to it. If a person 
lays himself down on a level floor to sleep, a 
portion of the head, at least, is lower than 
the heart, and discomfort is soon induced; 
hence, very properly, the world over, the 
head is elevated during sleep. 

The savage uses a log of wood, or a bunch 
of leaves; the civilized a pillow. And if 
this pillow is too thick. raising the head too 
hich, there is not blood enough earried to 
the brain; and as the brain is nourished, re- 
newed, and invigorated by the nutriment it 
receives from the biood during sleep, it is 
not fed suflicientiy, and the result is unqui- 
et sleep during the night, and a waking-up 
in weariness, without refreshment, to be 
followed by a day of drowsiness, discom- 
fort, and general inactivity ef both mind 
and body. 

The healthful mean is a pillow which by 
the pressure of the head keeps it about four 
inches above the level of the bed, or mat- 
tress; nor should the pillow be so soft as to 


allow the head to be buried in it, and excite 


rspiration, endangering earache, or cold 
in the head, on turning over. The pillow 
should be hard enough to prevent the head 
sinking more avout three inches. 


Women are being employed as diamond- 
cutters in this country. The proprietor of 


a factory in this State, finding his Duteh 


workmen unwilling to teach apprentices, 
learned the trade himself, and successfully 
instructed twenty-three girls in the pro- 
cess, 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


Last Friday evening, Mr. Ellis Hender- 
son, one of our best young men, went out 
walking with two of the sweetest girls in 
town. They were nice girls. beautiful, ac- 
complished, and modest. And Mr. Hender- 
son was a nice young man too, He wore 
that evening a little straw hat, with a baby- 
blue band, a cut-away coat, a pair of light, 
wide pantaloons, a white vest, a button-hole 
bouquet, and fifieen cents. 

The evening was very warm, and, as they 
walked, these young people talked about 
the base-bail match, the weather, and sun- 
strokes. By and by one of the young ladies 
gave a delicate little shriek. 

“*OQo-00! what a funny sign!” 

“Where? Where? Which one, Elfri- 
da?” asked the other young lady eagerly. 

“*Hal! yes!’ said Mr. Henderson. in trou- 
bled tones, looking gently but resolutely at 
the wrong side of the street. 

There,” said Elfrida artiessly, pointing 
as she spoke. ‘‘ How funny it is spelled! 
See, Ethel.’ 

“Why,” said Ethel, “it is spelled cor- 
rectly: is n’t it, Mr. Henderson?” 

“Ha— why —aw— why, yes, yes, to be 
sure. to be sure,’”’ said Mr. Henderson, very 
huskily, staring as hard as he could at a 
window full of house-plants. 

Why, Mr. Henderson!’ said in 
tones of amazement; ‘* how can you say so? 
Just see: ‘i-c-e, ice, c-r-double e-m, creem.’ 
That ’s not the way to spell cream,” 


“(© Elfrida!” eried her companion; “ you 


must be near-sighted. That is n’t an e, it 
is an a: isn’t it, Mr. Henderion?”’ 

Aud Mr. Henderson—who was praying 
harder than he ever prayed before that an 
earthquake might come along, and swallow 
up either himself or ail the ice-cream sa- 
lvons in the United States, he did n’t much 
care which looked up at the chimney of 


the house, and said, 
“That? Oh, yes, yes: of course. Why, 


certainly. How very much cooler it has 
grown within the past few minutes,’’ the 
young man suddenly added, with a kind of 
inspiration. ‘‘Surely, that cool wave the 
signal-service despatches announced as hav- 
ing entered this country from Manitova 
must be nearing us once more.” 


And he took out his handkerchief, and 


swabbed a face that looked as though it had 
never heard of a cold wave, nor even looked 
into the face of a man who had heard of 
one. He knew, when he talked of its being 
cooler, that his face would scorch an izeberg 
brown in ten minutes. 

By this time they had turned a corner, 
and the appalling sign was out of sight, 


Mr. Henderson again breathed like a free 
mah, 


“I always like to stroll along Jefferson 
Street in the evening,”’ said Ethel, “It ’s 
so lively. My! just look at that crowd of 
people going in that door. What is going 
on there, Mr. Henderson?”’ 

Mr. Henderson looked across to the other 
side of the street, as usual, and said, — 

‘*Oh, yes! that is a clothing-house,”’ 

“Why, no, Mr. Henderson!’ exclaimed 
Elfrida: **that is an ice-cream saloon.’”’ 

Ethel laughed merrily. 

“Do you know,’’ she said, **I wondered 
what so many young ladies could want ina 
gentlemen’s-clothing house?” 

Mr. Henderson laughed, 

** Ha, ha! to be sure!” 

And, oh! the feeble, ghastly tincture of 
mirth there was in his nervous “ha, ha!’’ 1t 
sounded as though a boy with the earache 
should essay to laugh. 

*“*Is it true, Mr. Henderson,’’ inquired 
Ethel, ‘* that soda-fountains sometimes ex- 
plede?”’ 

Mr, Henderson, gasping for breath, ea- 
gerly assured her that they did, very fre- 
quently; and that, in every instance, they 
scattered death and destruction around, In 
many of the western cities, he said, they 


‘had been abolished by law; and the same 


thing should be done here. In New York, 
the young man went on, all the soda-fount- 
ains had been removed far outside the city 
limits, and were located in lonely meadows, 
side by side with powder-houses, 


not afraid of them,’ said the dar- 
ling Ethel, “I don’t believe they are a bit 


dangerous.”’ 

“*Nor I,”’ echoed Elfrida. would not 
be afraid to walk up to one, and stand by it 
all day. Why are you so afraid of them, 
Mr. Henderson?”’’ 


Mr. Henderson gnashed his teeth, and se- 
cretly pulled out a great sheaf of hair from 


his head in his nervous agony, Then he 


said that he once had a fair, sweet young 
sister blown to pieces by one of those terri- 
ble engines of destruction while she was 
drinking at it; and he had never since been 
able to look upon a soda-fountain without 
growing faint. 

** How sad!’’ said both the young ladies; 
and then Ethel asked, — 


* How do they make soda-water, Mr, Hen- 
derson?” 

And while the young man was getti 
ready to recite a recipe composed mainly o 
dirt and poison, Elfrida read aloud four ice- 
cream signs, and Ethel read on a transpar- 
ancy, ‘* Lemon ices, cooling, refreshing, and 
healthful;” and Elfrida read, ** Ladies’ and 

entlemen’s ice-cream parlors,” twice; and 
el looked in at the door, and said, — 
Oh! don’t they look nice and cool in 
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there? How comfortable and happy they 
do look!’ 

And then Elfrida said, — , 

* Yes, indeed: it makes this dusty street 
and scorching sidewalk seem like an oven, 
ust to look in at them even,”’ 

And then young Mr, Henderson, who for 
the last ten minutes had been clawing at his 
hair and tearing off his necktie and collar, 
and pawing the air, shouted, in tones of 
wild frenzy, — 

“Oh, yes! yes! yes! Come in? come in, 
and gorge yourselves! Everybody cone in, 
and feed up a whole week’s salary in fifteen 
minutes, Set ’em up! Sody, ice cream, 
cake, strawberry cobbler, lemon ice, and 
sherbet. Set ’em up! It’s on me, Oh, 
yes! I can stand it. Ha, ha, ha! [ am 
John Jacob Vanderbilt in disguise! Oh, 
yes! It don’t cost anything to take an even- 
ing walk, Oh, no! Put out your frozen 
pudding! Ha, ha, h-a-al’ 

They carried the young man to bis hum- 
ble boarding-house, got him into bed, and 
sent for his physician, He is not yet entire- 
ly out of danger, but will probably recover, 
with care and good nursing. The physician 
does not know exactly what ails him; but 
thinks it must be hydrophobia, as the sight 
-of a piece of ice throws the patient into the 
wildest and most furious paroxysims. 


To put it mildly, she was a very dark- 
skinned lady, and, for all the world knows 
to the contrary, the blood of ope thousand 
African princes might have coursed its way 
through her veins. She walked gracefully 
into a city dry-goods store and asked for 
flesh-colored stockings. The young man 
bowed, smiled, and went to work looking 
over his stock in trede. Finally he brought 
forth the box, took the top off, and dis- 
played a lot of stockings as black as the 
hinges of midnight, which he warranted to 


be all wool, The colored lady looked at 
him, and, with the fires of liberty beaming 


out of both eyes, exclaimed, — 

“Look here, young man, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

** Basiness, madam,”’ the clerk res ded. 

“Do you call dem flesh-colored stock- 
ings?’ asked the female customer. 


“ Well,” was the reply of the clerk, “‘ they 


may be a shade or two off color; but, ab— 


but, ah—I should judge from your com- 
plexion that they are about the thing.s’’ 

** Look here, young man,” said she, ‘‘I 
want you to understand dat when I buys 
flesh-colored stockings I buys ’em like a 
white lady; and I want you to understand 
fudder, sir, dat you are not the judge of dis 
case, Put dem things back, and give me 
some stockings according to de white folks’ 
grade.” 

It was not long before she left the store, 
satisfied. 


Take as much room on the pavement as 
you sibly can, If you are with four or 


five friends, walk all arm-in-arm together. 
Don’t make way for a lady, — the street is 
plenty wide enough for her. Joke smartly 
with all the hackmen, hail all 


the street- 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise, 


car conductors, ont then walk a different 


way. Ask each policeman how ’s 483, or 
760, and enter into a. playful conversation 
with every beggar who asks you for alms, 
Sbriek out “ Lur-li-e-ty!’ as often as you 
please, ard intimate to passers-by that 
‘Johnny Morgan plays the Com- 
pliment all the servants that you may find 
standing at ailey-gates, Stop private-car- 
riagés, and ask if they are engaged, and 
what they charce an hour. Tap stout gen- 
tiemen on the off shoulder, te enjoy their 
surprise when they turn round, and see no 
one theré,. Pelt dogs with stones, or “7 
thing else you can get, and cry ‘* Balloon?’ 
when there js none. Converse freely with 


ragmen. and laugh openly at persons in dis- 
tress, Stare young ladies out of counte- 
nance, and quiz » on their very 
juvenile looks. ing bells vigorously as 
you go home of an evening, and rattle your 
stick against the front of the Houses, taking 
good care to upset all ask-boxes or barrels 
that may be on the sidewalk, 


A prominent citizen was observed last 
Sunday afternoon about one o'clock sitting 
on a beer-keg in front of a leading saloon, 
apparently exhausted to the last degree. 
Another p. c. happened along, and, with 
considerable concern, asked what was the 
mater. 

**I ’ve been to church,”’ sighed the weary 

“Fact: first time in eight years, though. 
Whew!” 

**What church did you go 

‘**The Episkipple. Whew!’ 

** What the devil ails you, man?’’ 

“* Well, it a’n’t no place for a man to go 
that puts in a week’s hard work, and wants 
to reston Sunday. What with that gittin’ 
up an’ kneelin’, an’ bendin’ one’s back an’ 
straightenin’ it, an’ chippin’ in to help the 


parson out, a feller might as well put in an 
our an’ a half in agymnasium, It’s too 
much like work.”’ 

Thén the two prominent citizens went 
into the leading saloon, and played pedro, 
and hoisted beer, for five hours, without 
getting a bit tired. 


There comes to us the story of the death 
of a beautiful women of this elty, whose 


mind was somewhat given tothe contempla- 
tion of the styles. While she lay sick she 
was particular about color and light and the 
general tone of the room, and never received 
a visitor without a red or blue shawl thrown 
across one shoulder and of the pillow, to 
keep her from looking “ like a death's bead.” 


She dida’tintend to die, and didn’t want to 


die, “It is such a disenchanting process,” 
she declared. When it was discovered that 
she must die, her husband broke the news 
to ber very gently. She was a little dis- 
tressed, but not much agitated. She had 
only one request to make. It was, ‘* My 
darling, don’t let that horrid Mrs, —— make 
my outfit, Her fits are sickening, and she 
overtrims terribly ; besides, she will be sure to 


spel! myrtle m-u-r-t-e-l in the bill,” 
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